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CHAPTER  I. 

LETTER  TO  MR.  CHATFIELD IMPRESSIONS  OF  GENOA WORKS 

OF  ART OF  PAUL  VERONESE COLLECTION  IN  THE  PALAZZO 

BRIGNOLE FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  ON  LANDING HEAD-DRESS 

OF  GENOESE  LADIES  — GENOESE  ‘BEAD  NASH’ SPEZIA 

ITALIAN  SERVANT-GIRL REMINISCENCES  OF  HOME THE 

CAMPAGNA CROSSING  THE  TIBER— DISTANT  VIEW  OF  ROME 

— ST.  Peter’s — inn  at  tivoli — ruins  of  Adrian’s  villa 
LETTERS  TO  HIS  SISTER. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Chatfield  gives  a 
very  minute  account  of  Bewicks  temporary 
sojourn  at  Genoa,  and  of  the  impressions  pro- 
duced upon  him  by  that  city. 

Rome,  September  21st,  1826. 

At  Genoa,  I arrived  wearied  with  a six- 
weeks’  voyage  by  sea.  Here  I remained  for  a 
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GENOA, 


week,  delighted  with  the  splendour  of  the 
palaces  that  compose  the  greater  portion  of 
this  rich  city.  I was  not  less  pleased,  and  more 
excited,  by  the  distant  view  of  the  city  and  its 
environs  from  the  Gvdf  of  Genoa.  Perhaps, 
it  might  be  owing  to  its  extent  and  novelty 
(as  seen  from  ‘ on  board  a ship  ’ with  a tele- 
scope) that  it  excited  the  interest  I felt ; for  it 
is  a strong  feeling  that  curiosity  perhaps  dic- 
tates, when  a person  is  transported  from  his 
native  land,  is  for  the  first  time  boxed-up  in 
a vessel,  and  sees  little  all  the  way  but  the 
waves  and  the  sky ; the  Barbary  coast,  Gib- 
raltar, and  perhaps  Cadiz,  at  a great  dis- 
tance. A strange  town,  with  strange  build- 
ings, strange  people,  and  strange  noises  of 
bells,  must  be,  and  is,  very  striking  to  one 
who  has  lived  as  it  were — for  a month  or  five 
weeks  on  the  sea — amphibiously,  and  seeing 
nothing  but  a porpoise,  a dolphin,  or  some 
ugly  monster.  Had  I come  by  France,  effects 
would  have  been  gradual,  and  not  so  percep- 
tible. 

In  Genoa  there  are  comparatively  few  good 
pictures  or  works  of  art.  At  the  Hospital  dei 
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Poveri  there  is  a bas-relief  of  a dead  Saviour 
and  Madonna.  The  head  of  the  fonner  is  beauti- 
ful, and  tranquil  in  expression,  and  the  hands  of 
the  latter  equally  to  be  admired  for  their  ex- 
quisite fonn  and  grace.  But  the  rest  is  poor 
and  unequal,  and  cannot  certainly  have  been 
by  this  great  man.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
only  contains  the  two  heads  and  two  hands. 
The  head  of  the  Madonna  in  expression  and 
drawing  is  di'eadful.  There  are  many  things 
here  that  are  said  to  be  by  Michael  Angelo, 
that  are  not  only  doubtful,  but  impossible. 

Of  Paul  Veronese  there  is  a large  picture, 
the  Anointing  Christ’s  feet,  from  which  there 
is  a print.  It  is  painted  (as  are  all  the  large 
pictures  of  this  master)  in  a bold,  large,  and 
grand  style.  In  painting  it,  the  oil  seems  to 
have  been  absorbed  quickly,  as  the  touches 
are  dragged  very  much,  and  done  with  full, 
large  brushes,  — perhaps  these  bold,  striking 
lights  were  painted  after  the  picture  was  dry. 
The  head  of  the  principal  female  has  its  toning 
taken  off,  and  it  looks  raw  and  pinky,  though 
beautiful — more  beautiful  than  most  of  the 
heads  by  this  master.  There  is  a weeping  ex- 
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PALAZZO  BRIGXOLE. 


pression  about  the  cheeks  and  eyes  that  is  affect- 
ing. Some  parts  of  the  picture  are  vulgar  and 
unmeaning,  and  some  parts  quite  a study  for 
style.  This  is  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
which  contains  many  bad  pictures. 

In  the  Palazzo  Brignole  there  are  some  ex- 
cellent Vandycks ; one,  a whole-length,  on  a 
grey  horse  with  a broad  long  tad,  is  capital  for 
its  breadth  and  simplicity  of  effect.  It  is  the 
portrait  of  the  Marquis  Antonio  Julio  Brignole, 
where  the  whole  picture  is  made  subservient 
to  the  head,  which  is  brilliant  and  Titianesque, 
and  shines  out  from  a darkish,  blue-grey  sky. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  too,  is  by  the  same 
hand,  and  is  veiy  fine. 

The  portrait  of  a young  Venetian  nobleman 
in  a black  dress  over  armour, — a rich  gold- 
handled  sword  by  his  side,  upon  which  his  left 
hand  rests  gracefully,  his  right  taking  his  hat 
from  a table  covered  with  crimson  • velvet  orna- 
mented with  gold.  A crimson  curtain  is  be- 
hind, with  a bit  of  landscape  and  twisted  column 
at  the  right  corner.  He  stands  firm,  yet  grace- 
ful, and  has  the  true  nobleman  look.  His  frill 
comes  lip  to  his  chin  and  round  his  throat,  like 
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some  of  Titian’s  heads,  but  the  whole  picture 
puts  you  in  mind  of  Velasquez.  Indeed,  the 
general  character  of  their  minds  and  genius 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  dissimilar. 

‘ The  Jews  tempting  Christ,’  by  the  same 
artist,  is  in  good  preseiwation,  and  with  others 
exhibits  an  excellent  old  characteristic  head, 
looking  through  short  spectacles. 

In  this  collection  is  a celebrated  Carlo  Dolce, 
‘ Christ  in  Agony  on  the  Mount,’  with  gilded 
rays  ingeniously  softened  into  a blue  sky,  and 
the  blood  dropping  from  his  forehead  on  the 
grass,  which  is  discoloured  by  it.  It  is  the  size 
of  your  two  hands,  and  on  copper,  highly  valued 
by  the  Genoese  and  others  ; but  I confess  that 
I have  a distaste  for  the  works  of  this  hand 
(upon  which  I could  enlarge  a good  deal),  and 
cannot  reconcile  myself  to  this  picture,  even 
when  the  ladies  were  extolling  its  high  finish 
(which  I do.  not  deny),  its  beauty,  its  affecting 
expression,  and  everything  that  is  wonderful 
in  it,  and  not  in  it. 

Rubens,  always  striking,  is  here  himself  and 
his  wife  by  his  own  hand,  voluptuously  indeli- 
cate, but  splendid  in  colour  and  in  style.  He 
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seems  to  have  painted  it  in  happy  moments  of 
sliirht  inebriation.  In  the  backoround  is  a bac- 
chanalian  figure  holding  a goblet  of  wine,  and 
Cupid  below  completes  the  salacious  idea, 
Rubens  himself  looks  princely,  is  in  armour, 
with  a fur  cap  and  feather. 

But  the  finest  thing:  in  this  collection  is 
the  portrait  of  a Chancellor  in  black  robes, 
with  open  lace-worked  collar  hanging  upon  his 
shoulder.  It  is  the  thin  head  of  a deep  thinker, 
— listening  and  thinking ; his  dark  intellectual 
eye  looking  through  a pale  reflecting  face,  with 
a serious  severity  of  expression  that  rivets 
your  attention.  The  head  reminds  me  of  the 
present  Chancellor  Manners  of  Dublin,  who 
has  one  of  the  finest  heads  for  a judge  I ever 
saw.  Perhaps,  not  so  severe  as  this  by 
Rubens,  or  so  vigorous. 

Was  ever  anything  more  like  life? 

But  you  are  tired  of  the  pictures  at  Genoa, 
which  cannot  boast  of  numerous  good  ones. 
I'here  is  a curious  picture  of  the  stoning  of  St. 
Stephen  in  the  Church  of  St.  Stephano  alle 
Porte — the  upper  part  of  which  is  said  to  be  by 
Giulio  Romano,  and  the  other  by  Raffaelle,  the 
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principal  head  having  been  destroyed  by  French 
soldiers.  David  has  restored  it  un.successfuUy, 
as  it  is  of  a dilferent  colour  and  stone  from  the 
rest  of  the  picture.  The  size  is  about  ten  feet 
by  eight — on  wood,  and  rather  hard.  But  now 
I have  done  about  pictures,  I must  say  some- 
thing about  Genoese  women,  and  so  forth,  to 
fill  up  my  letter. 

When  an  Englishman  lands  on  the  quay  of 
Genoa,  the  variety  of  distinct  smells  of  fruit  and 
filth  is  very  striking.  One  is  surprised,  too,  by 
the  odd  foreign  figures,  the  queer  voices,  the 
strange  dresses,  and  the  unusual  expressions. 

‘ A small,  sallow,  puny  face  is  seen  sunk  in  an 
immense  hat,  or,  on  the  contrary,  a large  fleshy 
face  like  Liston’s  with  a little  brimless  bonnet 
stuck  on  one  side.  The  conversation,  too,  is 
so  energetic,  so  loud,  and  there  is  so  much 
action,  the  propriety  of  which,  not  knowing 
one  word  of  the  language,  you  cannot  appre- 
ciate. You  hurry  through  the  narrow  streets, 
passing  people  that  seem  to  labour  at  each  step, 
and  are  all  fanning  themselves,  without  distinc- 
tion— men  and  women,  young  and  old.  Then  you 
come  to  the  corner  of  a street  where  they  are 
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preparing  the  picture  of  some  Saint  or  Madonna, 
with  lamps,  and  garlands,  and  crimson  curtains, 
to  he  lighted  up  at  night  in  great  style,  some- 
times with  illuminations  and  fireworks.  And 
there  are  gi'and  doings,  where  the  women  make 
assignations  and  the  men  meet  their  lovers. 
Then  there  is  the  hoiTible  singing  of  casual 
voices,  instead  of  the  fine  music  which  you 
expect  in  Italy.  Nothing  disappointed  me  so 
much  as  the  singing  of  the  general  run  of 
women.  Instead  of  hearing  full,  capacious 
voices,  harmonious  if  not  educated,  your  ears 
are  astounded  with  small,  confined,  pipy  voices, 
powerless  and  squeaky ; but  I have  no  doubt  that 
in  society  there  may  be  some  very  different. 
The  only  powerful  voice  that  I met  with  at 
Genoa  (and  she  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
best)  was  a Mrs.  Barrie,  an  Enghsh  lady,  re- 
siding there. 

At  Genoa  I heard  of  a sort  of  ‘ Beau 
Nash,’  who,  having  a pretty  good  fortune,  and 
being  a well-whiskered  fancy  hero,  amused  him- 
self by  making  his  person  as  remarkable  as 
his  conceits  and  egotism  were  disagreeable  and 
ridiculous.  The  Governor  gives  occasional  grand 
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balls  in  the  winter,  and  generally  sends  his 
cards  to  the  English  in  regular  form,  specify- 
ing, T believe,  that  it  is  a dress  party.  This 

Mr. , thinking  of  course  the  Genoese  are 

so  much  inferior  to  him  as  an  Enghshman, 
treats  them  all  with  indifference,  and  accord- 
ingly goes  to  my  Lord  the  Governor’s  ball 
dressed  in  top-boots,  Belsher  cravat,  green  riding 
coat,  and  white  smalls,  and  dances  away  with  his 
head  upright  and  as  dignified  as  if  he  were  my 
Lord,  with  a chapeau  de  hras  under  his  ann.  He 
is  fond  of  horses,  and  is,  in  fact,  a groom,  seldom 
seen  out  of  his  stable  in  the  day,  except  when 
riding.  He  has  a great  deal  of  good  things 
to  say  of  every  person  known  in  Genoa,  so 
that  he  entertains  the  ladies  highly  ; for  his 
wit,  and  the  amusing  way  in  which  he  tells  his 
jokes,  although  personal,  never  fail  to  be  his 
passport  wherever  he  goes.  He  has  besides  a 
careless,  fearless  manner  that  seiwes  him  well ; 
is  a boxer  of  the  first  ring,  and  shows  superior 
qualities  as  a rider. 

The  women  of  the  country  dress  their  heads 
without  bonnets,  and  have  a veil  they  call  mez- 
zano,  a piece  of  muslin  six  or  nine  feet  long. 
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which  they  throw  over  the  head,  sometimes 
covering  the  face,  and  sometimes  showing  a little 
of  the  black  hair,  parted  on  the  forehead,  with 
occasionally  a flash  of  the  brightest  and  softest 
of  eyes.  This  mezzano  is  worn  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  and  gives  a grace  and  beauty  that  is 
tndy  magical ; and  if  it  chances  to  be  worn  by  a 
beauty,  the  chaiin  is  irresistible.  When  the 
head  turns  the  least,  or  tips  to  one  side,  what 
lines — what  composition  it  gives  ! We  see  this 
in  Raphael’s  pictures  often.  Although  this 
muslin  drapery  or  head-dress  is  worn  by  all 
classes  in  the  morning,  yet  ladies  of  fashion  and 
quality  do  not  drive  or  promenade  in  the  ‘ Aqua 
Sola’  vdthout  the  distinctive  addition  of  a bon- 
net, which  is  made  either  of  silk,  gauze,  or  straw, 
exactly  as  they  are  worn  in  England  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Indeed,  there  are  so  many  English 
here  that  the  fashions  are  soon  transported. 
Black  silk  gowns  are  much  worn,  and  being 
tied  veiy  tight  at  the  waist,  show  the  figure 
in  all  its  fulness.  It  is  the  fashion  here  to  be 
embonpoint,  and  the  ladies  feed  themselves  so 
that  they  become  unnaturally  stout.  It  is  like- 
wise the  case  at  Florence  and  Rome.  Their 
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walk  has  more  of  majesty  than  any  that  I have 
seen.  What  an  air  ! Milton  must  certainly  have 
had  the  Italian  women  in  his  mind  when  he  de- 
scribed the  majesty  of  Eve. 

Between  Pisa  and  Florence  there  is  a 
little  beautiful  town  called  Spezia,  famous  for 
its  harbour,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
universe.  I do  not  introduce  the  name  of  this 
place  here  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  its 
famous  harbour,  as  I know  nothing  of  these 
matters,  but  to  observe  to  you  that  I sav'^  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  that  ever  was  created, 
a divine  face,  in  a servant-girl.  I gazed  at  her 
for  ten  minutes  with  strained  eyes  and  gaping 
mouth.  She  was  in  a shop  talking  to  an  old 
woman,  and  seemed  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise at  the  attraction  she  exercised.  What  a, 
model  for  a painter ! In  passing  through  Pisa 
I saw  the  Campo  Santo  with  great  interest,  and 
regarded  these  works  as  the  foundation  of  a 
school  of  design  that  prompted  Baphael’s 
great  genius,  and  gave  hints  even  to  Michael 
Angelo. 

I sketched  a piece  of  the  Holy  Land  that 
was  brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  is  kept  sacred 
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in  this  holy  receptacle,  likewise  some  plants  that 
were  growing  on  it,  and  some  bits  from  the  fall- 
ing tower, — could  I do  less  as  a traveller? 

I will  write  to  Mr.  Mayor,  and  tell  him 
about  Florence,  as  a contmuation  of  this,  which 
he  will  show  you. 

Although  the  following  letter,  to  a certain 
extent,  goes  over  some  of  the  ground  which 
the  author  had  previously  described,  it  is  too 
interesting  to  be  omitted  : — 

Rome,  Sept.  28th,  1826. 

My  dear  Sir,— Four  or  five  months  have 
now  elapsed  since  the  merry  party  from  the 
Tees  were  separated  on  the  Thames  ; and  by 
some  of  that  party,  no  doubt,  many,  many 
meny  and  happy  hours  have  been  laughed 
away  in  harmless  miith  and  pleasantry.  It  is 
a pleasure  to  me  even  at  this  distance — in  so 
austere,  so  grave,  so  elevated,  and  so  splendid  a 
place  as  Home — to  remember  the  tricks  and 
eccentricities,  the  buoyant  enjoyments,  the 
enthusiastic  exultations,  of  the  West  End  of 
Darlington, — not  to  forget  the  marine  adven- 
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ture  and  tlie  ‘ Kitty  awake  ’ (as  it  was  called) — 
the  aqua  vita  turned  so  miraculously  into 
vinegar  (sour  as  wargis),  like  Billy  Lacka- 
day  s small  beer  in  the  comedy.  This  brings 
me  to  mention  my  very  tedious  and  unsocial 
passage  from  London  to  Genoa,  a passage  of 
six  long  weeks’  duration,  often  becalmed  for 
four  or  five  days,  sticking  in  the  water  like 
a log  of  wood,  motionless,  vdth  nothing  but  a 
cloudless  sky  above,  and  the  tiresome  and  pain- 
ful monotony  of  a dazzling,  glassy  surface  of 
water  below — no  object  except,  perhaps,  the 
head  of  a sleeping  tortoise  at  some  distance, 
to  break  the  immense  expanse  of  shining  waste, 
— sky-bounded.  We  had  few  books  calculated 
to  amuse  us  at  sea.  Veneroni’s  Italian  Grammar 
and  Exercises,  with  two  or  three  more  equally 
serious,  became  stupid,  and  are  likely  to  cause  a 
distaste  for  the  same  studies  for  some  time  to 
come.  ‘ Aboard  a ship  ’ is  not  a ‘ seemly  ’ place 
for  study,  except  for  a sailor,  who  is  all  the  time 
in  his  element ; but  how  few  sailors  study ! 
If  you  recollect,  you  brought  with  you  from 
Darlington  ‘ An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Hu- 
man Action,’  or  perhaps  ‘ An  Exposition  of  the 
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Sacraments/  which  I believe  you  scarcely  ever 
opened — perhaps  from  social  excitement,  a de- 
lightful hilarity,  or  more  probably  ennui,  which, 
however,  is  a thing  never  known — a feeling 
never  understood  at  the  ‘ West  End,’  but  ba- 
nished like  the  plague  or  malaria,  eveiy  means 
being  taken  to  avoid  or  prevent  it,  as  it  should 
be ; for  what  could  we  think  of  existence, 
wanting  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  virtue  of 
innocent  enjoyment  ? But  now  I am  prosing, 
and,  if  you  please,  we  will  change  the  subject 
and  talk  of  something  else. 

I sit  down  to  write,  as  much  to  endeavoirr 
to  amuse  you  as  to  fulfil  my  promise  of  writ- 
ing, without  knowing  where  to  begin,  or  what 
part  to  take,  the  best  to  meet  my  intentions — 
for  my  memory  is  glutted  vdth  objects  so  vari- 
ous, of  such  different'  interest,  so  important  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  either  of  such 
vast  magnificence  in  themselves,  or  of  such  in- 
terest in  the  associations  they  excite.  Indeed, 
if  we  speak  of  Rome  alone,  at  every  step, 
every  turn  we  take,  we  come  upon  some  scene 
hallowed  with  its  charm — possessed  with  its 
talisman,  associated  with  the  classics,  import- 
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ant  in  history,  or  looking  majestically  through 
the  eyes  of  venerable  antiquity.  On  this 
subject,  I must  say,  there  is  no  end.  How- 
ever, as  I know  you  are  fond  of  excursions, 
and  delight  in  the  wonders  of  art  and  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  I will  try  to  speak  of  what  I 
saw  at  Tivoli,  having  made  a visit  there  with 
a friend  so  late  as  yesterday,  and  the  scenery 
being  now  fresh  in  my  recollection,  strong  ‘ in 
my  mind’s  eye.’ 

Although  Tivoli  is  only  three  hours’  drive 
from  Rome,  yet  the  road  is  so  bad,  uneven,  and 
dusty,  and  the  country  so  wanting  in  interest, 
that  if  you  were  not  excited  by  the  expectation 
of  something  at  the  end  of  your  journey  to  repay 
you  for  all  the  hard  thumps,  and  rubs,  and 
shakes,  and  the  constant  action  ‘ to  and  fro,’  and 
from  side  to  side,  I am-  persuaded  that  most 
people  would  stop  at  the  ‘ sulphur  river,’  which, 
smelling  as  it  does,  perhaps,  ten  times  as  strong 
as  Middleton  Spa,  would  complete  the  finale  of 
disagreeables,  and  render  the  ‘ stop  short  ’ here 
memorable  to  the  sensitive.  The  whole  road 
(about  eighteen  miles),  crossing  the  miserable 
and  melancholy  ‘ Campagna  di  Roma,’  traverses  a 
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flat,  uncultivated  swamp,  abounding  in  thistles, 
nettles,  and  every  indigenous  wild  plant  that 
adorns  an  abandoned  or  neglected  soil,  which, 
although  having  eveiy  appearance  of  capability, 
remains  not  only  useless  to  man  and  animals, 
but,  at  ceidain  seasons  of  excessive  heat,  is  bane- 
ful and  dangerous  to  the  health  and  existence 
of  both. 

On  our  journey  yesterday,  I observed  a long 
Ime  of  dense  fog  following  the  winding  course 
of  the  Tiber,  not  like  our  mists  upon  similar 
rivers  in  England,  thin,  vaporous,  and  mdky 
(as  on  the  Skern),  but  a line  of  clouds,  formed 
into  regular  and  distinct  cumuli — floating  close, 
and  extending  only  fifteen  feet  above  the 
ground,  so  that  we  could  see  the  tops  of  trees 
over  their  outlines  ; and  on  crossing  the  Tiber 
at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  a few 
miles  from  Home,  this  fog  was  so  thick  as  to 
prevent  our  seeing  the  figures  of  men  and 
cattle  that  were  meeting  us  upon  the  bridge, 
not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  from  us. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  noise  of  our  carriage 
rumbling  over  the  old  arch  some  accident  might 
have  occurred  (which  although  it  might  have 
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come  well  in  at  this  place  as  a ‘ bit  of  the  ro- 
mantic,’ still  we  can  do  very  well  without  by 
leaving  it  to  the  imagination) ; the  bridge  being 
narrow  and  admitting  but  one  vehicle  at  a time 
to  cross  it.  It  is  a genuine  antique,  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  the  restaurateur,  and  the  road  is 
paved  with  irregularly-shaped,  large  flat  stones, 
as  was  the  custom  in  those  days  ; their  appearance 
when  joined  together  resembling  the  map  of 
England  divided  into  its  counties,  each  stone 
having  its  accidental  or  circumstantial  divi- 
sion, which  forms  the  exact  counterpart  to  the 
boundary  of  the  adjoining  one  ; each  line  running 
as  fantastical  a course  as  the  ‘ county  line  ’ or 
the  windings  of  a river  that  sometimes  seiwe  for 
that  purpose.  The  surface  of  this  pavement  is 
as  unequally  worn  and  torn  as  the  outline  of 
the  stones  is  irregular,  and  subjects  you  to  much 
exercise  in  leaps  from  your  seat  and  thumps 
against  your  shoulders.  I might  here  obseiwe, 
that  this  taste  for  irregularity  was  possessed  by 
the  ancient  Romans  m other  matters  than  pave- 
ments, for  in  their  inscriptions  on  marble  we  see 
the  writing  undulating  in  crooked  lines,  run- 
ning up  to  one  corner,  or  down  to  another,  some 
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ANCIENT  INSCRIPTIONS. 


letters  large,  some  small,  words  crowded  and 
confused,  and  running  one  into  another,  or  the 
contraiy,  the  letters  wide  apart,  large,  and  of 
unequal  proportion.  This  apparent  eccentri- 
city sometimes  excites  a smile,  and  you  would 
scarcely  believe  that  a workman  who  had  to 
labour  over  the  cutting  of  a letter  with  tools, 
should  not  first  mark  out  what  he  had  to  do,  so 
as  to  get  each  letter  and  word  in  such  a proper 
lineal  situation  as  to  be  read  with  ease  and  fa- 
cility ; and  this  seems  so  simple  and  self-evident, 
that  the  irregularity  could  not  be  unintentional, 
but  must  have  been  the  result  of  some  perveise 
taste  or  fashion  of  the  times,  which  was  grati- 
fied by  these  crooked  epitaphs  and  unruled 
lines. 

Tivoli  stands  upon  a rocky  eminence  com- 
manding an  extensive  but  barren  view  across 
the  Campagna,  bounded  in  the  extreme  distance 
by  tlie  Grand  City  ! St.  Peter’s,  breaking  against 
the  horizon,  towers  in  the  sky  like  a huge 
giant,— 

‘ Whom  transcendent  glory  raised 
Above  his  fellows  ! ’ 

The  inn  at  Tivoli  is  like  most  Italian  iims  ; 
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it  is  characterised  by  a want  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness,  and  all  those  nice  little  attentions 
to  the  wants  and  convenience  of  customers 
that  make  an  English  inn  so  pleasant  and  so 
tempting  to  visitors.  This  inn,  although  in 
a situation  that  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled  as 
a temptation  to  the  admirers  of  beautiful,  ro- 
mantic scenery,  has  nevertheless  such  indif- 
ferent accommodation  that,  if  you  are  disposed 
to  stop,  you  must  look  for  private  lodgings 
— which  fortunately  may  be  had.  Tlie  town 
being  considerable,  and  the  scenery  being  at- 
tractive, strangers  come  and  reside  during  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  and  the  natives  find  it  worth 
their  while  to  fit  up  apartments  to  receive  such 
visitors,  who,  being  generally  English,  pay  them 
well,  or  are  expected  to  do  so.  Our  breakfast  at 
Tivoli  was  quite  in  the  primitive  style.  Bread, 
eggs,  and  wine,  with  grapes  and  fresh  butter, 
made  up  our  fare  ; and  that  we  might  have  some- 
thing nice  for  dinner,  we  ordered  a pigeon-pie  ! 
— a pigeon-pie ! Could  I avoid  tliinking  of  the 
exquisite,  tender  delicacy  of  such  a dish  at 
‘ the  West  End,’  for  instance  ? I confess  that, 
in  my  romantic  and  classical  walk,  with  objects 
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PIGEON-PIE. 


of  the  greatest  interest,  beauty,  and  novelty 
before  me,  the  idea  of  ‘ this  pigeon-pie  ’ was 
ever  crossing  my  mind ; and  after  walking 
three  or  foiu’  hours,  clinibing  rocks  and  zig- 
zag roads,  judge  my  disappointment  when  the 
pie  was  seiwed  on  the  table,  with  a dark- 
browm  crust,  thick,  hard,  and  heavy,  of  a 
saturated  drab-colour  inside,  with  only  one 
pigeon,  for  tivo  hungry  young  travellers ! It 
was  what  is  called  ‘ a standing  pie,’  and  had  a 
strong  paste  handle  passing  crescent-like  from 
side  to  side  like  that  of  a tea-kettle.  Could 
I but  laugh  when  this  piece  of  pastry  was  put 
on  the  table,  with  so  much  ceremony  too,  the 
cook  looking  in  to  see  how  it  was  received ! 
It  looked,  indeed,  so  thumbed,  so  clumsy,  so 
dark,  and  so  odd,  unrelieved  by  any  of  your 
modern  attempts  at  ornament,  that  it  could 
only  have  suited  a person  of  veiy  ‘ plain  taste.’ 
Yet  our  host  thought,  no  doubt,  that  this  was 
one  of  hLs  ‘ crack  dishes,’  for  he  sent  up  to  tell 
us  what  the  expense  of  such  a pie  would  be 
before  he  made  it.  This  smacked  of  honesty, 
and  showed  that  he  did  not  wish  us  to  be  de- 
ceived. 
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From  the  window  of  our  dining-room  we 
had  a beautiful  view  of  a sweep  of  the  river 
above  the  ‘ falls,’  with  rising  banks  topped  with 
picturesque  houses  and  turrets,  with  cattle, 
and  figures  of  Italian  peasant-women  (wasliing 
clothes  in  the  river),  and  one  small  fall  of  water, 
which  serves  as  ‘ a prelude  ’ to  the  scene.  The 
constant  roar  and  noise  of  falling  waters,  and 
the  hollow  sound  of  subterranean  cataracts, 
make  a wild  and  curious  music  to  your  repast, 
which,  -vj^lulst  at  one  moment  it  excites  your 
imagination  to  poetic  sublimity,  subdues  you 
again  to  calm  refiection,  or  rouses  impas- 
sioned thought. 

From  the  same  window  (in  the  inn-yard) 
are  seen  the  remains  of  a beautiful  little  cir- 
cular temple,  called  ‘the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,’ 
in  tolerable  preservation,  and  in  proportion, 
symmetry,  and  situation  exquisite ; and  if  not 
the  one  copied  by  Claude,  it  is  very  similar  to 
that  introduced  in  many  of  his  works  (a  circular 
temple  with  Corinthian  pillars).  Close  to  tliis, 
and  nearly  touching  it,  are  seen  portions  of 
another  temple  of  a square  form,  and  dedicated 
to  Vesta,  but  now  formed  into  a church  by 
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modern  brick  walls,  as  unseemly  as  the  idea  is 
barbarous,  and  almost  exceeding  the  story  told 
of  an  Enghshman  who  bought  a round  temple 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  and  placing  it  in 
his  garden  in  England.  The  proper  authorities, 
hearing  of  tliis  circumstance,  very  judiciously 
ordered  the  money  to  be  refunded  to  this 
tasteless  Gothic  barbarian,  who  woidd  have 
robbed  the  rocky  pinnacle  of  its  temple,  as  he 
would  have  deprived  the  violet  of  its  perfume, 
or  the  lily  of  its  beauty,  for  the  gratification 
of  his  own  grovelling  selfishness. 

But  let  us  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock 
and  see  the  ‘ first  fall.’  You  hear  it  boiling  and 
dashing  its  spray  against  the  damp  rocks.  Half- 
way down  the  zig-zag  path  are  seen  two  sons 
of  nature  (with  moustachios  wild),  perched  on  a 
perpendicular  eminence,  sketching,  with  rapid 
hand  and  eye  severe,  the  falling  Anio,  which, 
spitting  its  foaming  mass,  one  hundred  feet, 
sheer  from  its  rocky  bed  into  the  dread  abyss 
beneath,  joins  its  other  portion,  long  time  lost, 
and  tossed  from  rock  to  rock  in  subterranean 
darkness,  as  it  rushes,  howling  and  roaring,  on 
its  dreadful  way,  bringing  animals  or  man  dis- 
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jointed  or  dashed  piecemeal  to  the  bottom, 
where  you  now  are  standing,-  wet  with  the 
spray,  and  deafened  by  the  homble  noise.  Tlie 
cavern  whence  issues  the  subteiTanean  fall  is 
called  ‘ the  Grotto  of  Neptune,’  and  is  ex- 
tremely curious  from  its  dark  mysterious  ef- 
fect. In  the  morning,  the  prismatic  colours 
are  seen  vividly  reflected  in  the  spray  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Grotto.  The  fall  here  de- 
rives great  advantage  from  the  rocks,  which  are 
beautiful  in  colour  and  surface,  and  rise  high 
and  majestic  in  form.  Next  there  are  the  Cas- 
catelles  (of  Bernini  the  sculptor),  who,  bring- 
ing part  of  the  river  across  the  town  of  Tivoli 
for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants,  to  drive  their 
mills,  and  for  other  purposes,  has  thrown  this 
part  of  the  water  over  natural  rocks  in  a sin- 
gidarly  beautiful  and  striking  way,  so  that 
from  different  points  of  view  you  get  the  most 
interesting  and  picturesque  combinations.  For 
instance,  from  one  point,  you  see  on  the  left, 
high  up,  the  tower  of  a church ; then  in  per- 
spective you  have  the  beautiful  remains  of 
the  Villa  of  Maecenas,  or  Villa  d’Este  ; below 
these  you  have  three  waterfalls  in  perspec- 
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live,  the  large  one  near  to  yon  falling  and 
dividing  itself  in  a most  beautiful  way,  and 
the  other  two  long  streams  mshing  down  a 
rocky  slope ; and  again,  in  the  distance,  you 
can  see  Rome  and  St.  Peter’s.  Another  picture 
is  seen  the  contrary  way,  looking  up  the  river, 
taking  in  these  falls  differently  varied,  and  the 
Villa  of  Catullus  against  the  side  of  a hill 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  picture.  The 
Villa  of  Horace  might  be  taken  in  from  another 
point.  So  that  four  or  more  capital  pictures 
might  be  got,  not  only  of  beautiful  and  romantic 
scenery,  but  of  objects  that  excite  classical  as- 
sociations. Now  we  cannot  have  such  objects 
united  with  the  falls  either  of  Tees  or  Clyde, 
both  which  appear  to  me  tame  and  bare  after 
Tivoli  I have  not  seen  Temi,  but  I am  told 
it  is  superior  to  Tivoli  in  grandeur  and  ex- 
tent. 

On  oiu’  return  from  Tivoli,  we  visited  the 
ruins  of  Adrian’s  ViUa,  which  is  calculated  as 
much  as  anything  to  give  a splendid  idea  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The 
masses  and  piles  of  building,  consisting  of  the 
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Imperial  palaces,  theatre,  baths,  baiTacks  for 
the  Praetorian  guard,  stables,  &c.,  occupy  about 
as  much  extent  as  the  town  of  Darlington.  The 
situation,  too,  is  beautiful,  and  the  grounds  are 
embellished  with  large  pines  and  cypress-trees  ; 
but  the  plough  now  finds  its  way  into  the 
halls  and  courtyards,  and  turns  up  pieces  of 
marble  and  lumps  of  wall,  that  cover  the  sur- 
face wherever  you  go.  The  remains  of  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla  (which  are  near  Borne)  give  an 
idea  of  buildings  upon  a larger  scale,  and  are 
magnificent  in  themselves,  exciting  (as  the  relics 
of  greatness  generally  do)  at  once  astonishment 
and  melancholy. 

I might  continue  to  any  length  wdth  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Borne  now  existing,  but  of 
guide-books  and  tom's  of  Italy  you  have  plenty, 
describing  everything  that  is,  and  much  that 
is  not.  I must  now  close  this  confused  packet 
by  asking  what  I am  to  do  for  you  ? Here  are 
Tivoli,  Teriii,  Frascati,  Buins  of  Borne,  all  sub- 
jects of  intrinsic  value  and  deep  interest.  Let 
me  do  you  something  a little  larger  than  the 
last. 
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I have  had  an  interview  with  the  major- 
domo  of  the  Pope,  and  have  succeeded  in 
getting  permission  to  study  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  from  those  stupendous  works  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  You  may  judge  of  the  scale  of 
the  objects  when  I tell  you  that  the  canvas 
I have  ordered  for  one  figure  of  a Prophet  is 
eleven  feet  high,  and  this  only  takes  in  one 
figure  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  feet, 
and  the  prophet  is  sitting. 

It  is  my  most  anxious  wash  to  obtain  copies 
of  all  the  best  of  Michael  Angelo’s  works  that 
are  in  this  chapel,  as  they  are  decidedly  superior 
to  anything  of  epic  composition  in  existence  ; and 
indeed  they  are  so  tremendous  in  power  and 
grandeur,  that  no  one  has  hitherto  attempted  so 
arduous  an  undertaking.  I must  erect  a scaffold- 
ing from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high  to  enable  me  to 
finish  them.  Then,  again,  there  was  some  difii- 
culty  in  obtaining  permission  just  now,  which 
my  letter  from  >Slr  Thomas  Lawrence  cleared 
away,  and  I found  no  obstruction  to  my  wishes. 
I have  a beautiful  figure  of  Eve,  and  two  other 
smaller  commissions,  to  do  for  Sir  Thomas  in 
this  chapel. 
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To  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Rome,  Oct.  — , 1826. 

Sir, — You  were  kind  enougli  to  request  me 
to  write  to  you  from  Rome,  so  soon  as  I should 
have  seen  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  put  in  pro- 
gress the  copies  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
commission  me  to  make  from  those  stupendous 
works  of  Michael  Angelo.  You  likewise  spoke 
of  a select  set  of  copies  of  these  glorious  things, 
which  had  long  been  the  object  of  your  solici- 
tude, as  you  wished  to  propose  them  to  the 
Royal  Academy. 

The  idea  of  getting  large  copies  of  the 
Proyjhets,  Sibyls,  and  some  others,  seems  to 
excite  expectations  of  pleasure  in  the  breasts  of 
every  one ; and  the  thought  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  London  possessing  such  copies  would 
be  much  for  the  interest  of  the  British  school, 
and  on  a task  of  such  a nature  I should  enter 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  the  magnificence 
of  the  subject  w-ould  inspire.  The  expense  of 
such  a set  of  copies  would  be  comparatively 
trifling  to  an  institution  like  that  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  At  any  rate,  in  the  projection  of  a 
new  building,  it  might  be  of  importance  to 
bear  them  in  mind. 
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THE  ‘LAST  JUDGMENT.’ 


Through  the  influence  of  yoiu-  letter  to  Sig. 
P.  Camuccini,  I have  obtained  permission  to 
study  in  the  Chapel ; but  as  I can  only  be  there 
for  three  weeks,  by  reason  of  ceremonies  that 
take  place  in  it  from  the  end  of  October  to  the 
beginning  of  April,  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to 
rub  in  carefully  the  proportions,  colour,  and 
eflect  from  below,  and  then  finish  them  from  a 
scaffolding  which  I am  promised  in  the  spring, 
when  I can  have  three  months  without  inter- 
ruption of  any  kind. 

There  has  been  some  noise  lately  about 
pemons  having  taken  tracings  from  the  ‘ Last 
Judgment,’  and  imaginary  injuries  were  men- 
tioned. So  that  I found,  in  a conversation  with 
]\Ir.  Mori’is  at  Florence,  that  permission  at  ail 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  major-domo  is  only 
directed  to  be  more  particular  in  consequence, 
and  that  propriety  of  conduct  must  gain  indul- 
gence for  the  futm’e. 

Of  the  portion  of  the  ‘ Last  Judgment  ’ that 
has  been  cleaned  by  the  simple  process  of  laib- 
bing  with  bread,  there  are  two  or  three  opinions 
about.  Some  say  it  is  spoiled,  others  that  it 
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might  have  been.  The  colouring  of  the  flesh  in 
the  angels,  coming  as  it  does  against  a deep  blue 
sky,  takes  much  of  the  richness  of  Titian.  The 
flgures  seem  no  longer  attached  to  the  back- 
ground, but  are  suspended  in  the  air,  floating 
along  the  azure  blue  with  masterly  foreshorten- 
ing, and,  in  this  part,  certainly  not  without 
grnce  and  an  attention  to  aerial  perspective  that 
is  not  perceived  through  the  obscure  opacity 
that  wraps  as  a cloud  the  other  dingy  portions. 

Allow  me  to  retui'n  my  sincere  thanks  for 
your  kindness  in  sending  me  the  two  letters, 
and  believe  me  ever. 

Your  obliged,  and  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Bewick. 

I have  commenced  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  Sibylla  Delphica  for  you  on  a canvas  six  feet 
high,  which  takes  in  the  figure  below  the  knee, 
the  two  hands  with  two  boys  behind.  It  is  on 
a scale  larger  than  life,  but  not  quite  so  large 
as  the  original.  The  head  has  much  of  beauty 
as  well  as  powerful  expression ; and  you  may 
depend  upon  my  endeavom-s  to  make  the  copy 
worth  your  recollections  of  the  sublime  original. 
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SCALE  OF  THE  PICTURES. 


The  Prophet  Jeremiah,  too,  is  begim,  the  full  size 
of  the  fresco,  on  a canvas  eleven  feet  high. 
After  finishing  the  outline  with  dark  colour,  the 
size  and  grandeur  of  the  proportions  were  quite 
striking  when  near  the  eye.  In  these  figures 
each  head  is  upon  a scale  of  about  two  English 
feet. 
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MR  Bewick’s  illness  — landlady  with  a glass  eye  — lady 

WESTMINSTER TABLEAUX  VIVANT8 MRS.  CHENIE LIVING 

IN  ROME  — SCOTCH  AND  ENGLISH  IN  ROME WILKIE THE 

HOLY  WEEK — EASTER  SUNDAY MAGNIFICENT  PROCESSION 

— THE  CARNIVAL PRACTICAL  JOKING THE  FUN  OF  CAR- 
NIVAL  MASKED  BALL. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  previous  letters,  we  find  Mr.  Bewick 
in  Rome,  and,  amid  all  the  novelty  and  in- 
terest of  the  scenes  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
eager  for  news  from  home.  The  marble  palaces, 
the  gorgeous  processions,  the  magnificent  art- 
collections  of  the  Eternal  City,  could  not  efface 
the  feeling  with  which  he  looked  back  to  familiar 
Darlington,  and  the  relatives  he  had  left  there. 
By  this  time  he  was  diligently  at  work  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  where,  partly  from  mischance, 
and  partly  through  his  own  imprudence,  he  con- 
tracted an  illness  which  must  have  interfered 
greatly  with  the  manual  jDractice  of  his  art. 
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Bewick's  health. 


Wilkie,  too,  was  in  Rome  at  the  same  time,  and 
visited  him.  This  great  artist,  who  was  in  a 
very  indifferent  state  of  health,  must  have  had  a 
high  opinion  of  his  friend  Bewick,  for  we  find 
him  urging  him  to  attempt  the  production  of 
some  large  and  important  painting  for  exhibition 
in  London.  The  following  letter  to  his  sister 
gives  some  account  of  his  life  and  doings  in 
Rome,  but  says  little  or  nothing  of  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  him  by  that  city  and  its  mag- 
nificent remains  of  antiquity. 

Rome,  Dec.  11th,  1826. 

My  dearest  Bess, — I received  your  letter 
yesterday,  so  that  it  has  been  two  months  com- 
ing to  me,  for  it  is  dated  10  th  of  October.  I 
suspect  it  has  been  in  the  Post-office  here  for 
five  weeks,  in  consequence  of  your  putting  ‘ Post 
Restante,’  upon  it,  which  I must  beg  you  not  to 
do  again,  but  direct  for  me  at  Freeborn,  Smith, 
and  Co.,  Rome,  and  the  letter  will  come  direct 
without  being  detained.  You  do  not  mention  if 
Mr.  Smith  has  received  a letter  from  me,  nor  if 
Tom  had  got  his.  I have  been  very  impatient 
at  not  hearing  from  you,  or  some  of  the  family. 
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so  long.  Your  two  letters  are  the  only  ones 
I have  had  since  I left  England,  except  some 
from  London;  and  a letter  from  Darlington  is 
very  acceptable  at  this  distance.  You  might 
wTite  twice  as  much  in  your  letter  if  you  wrote 
closely  and  took  time  ; begin  a few  days  befoi'e 
you  send  it,  and  write  a little  every  day,  so  that 
you  Nvill  forget  nothing  that  would  amuse  or  in- 
terest me  at  this  distance.  You  must  forgive  me 
if  I vTite  ill-naturedly  in  this  letter,  for  I am 
not  in  a good  humour,  nor  inclined  to  be  good- 
natured.  The  reason  is,  that  I have  a pain  in 
my  right  hand  that  tortures  me  at  eveiy  turn 
of  the  pen ; and  it  concerns  me  much  when  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  for  two  months  I have  not 
been  free  from  pain  in  some  part  of  my  body,  for 
whilst  I was  working  very  hard,  and  perhaps 
perspiring  in  the  ‘ Capello  Sistino,'  the  wmdows 
were  set  open  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  of  the 
paint,  and  most  unfortunately,  in  consequence,  I 
caught  a rheumatism,  wliich,  beginning  at  my 
left  shoulder,  has  jogged  on  from  part  to  part, 
until  it  is  now  in  my  right  foot  and  right  hand. 
These  are,  I hope,  the  last  places  it  can  creep  to, 
and  I trust  now  soon  to  be  able  to  resume  my 
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WEATHER  AT  ROME. 


labours.  When  it  came  to  my  knees  I could  not 
sleep  at  nights,  but  passed  a most  wretched 
time.  I write  with  considerable  difficulty,  my 
right  hand  being  swollen  and  very  painful.  The 
doctor  has  ordered  me  to  put  half-a-dozen 
leeches  upon  it,  which  I shall  do  to-morrow. 
My  mother  will  know  well  what  an  attack  of 
this  kind  is.  Thank  God,  I am  now  almost 
quite  recovered,  wliich  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  tell  you. 

The  weather  here  has  been  for  some  time 
wet  and  damp,  and  we  have  had  one  shower 
of  hail  — the  hailstones  as  large  as  ffiberts, 
and  coming  against  the  windows  like  marbles. 
There  has  been  no  snow  in  Rome,  but  we  see  it 
on  the  mountains.  The  winter  so  far  has  been 
like  our  spring  at  Darlington,  rather  cold,  but 
no  ice,  and  I have  four  roses  in  a glass  in  my 
room  as  beautiful  as  in  summer.  In  conse- 
quence of  my  cold  I have  been  but  to  one  party 
this  winter,  wdiich  was  given  by  the  Countess  of 
W estmoreland,  and  was  very  gay.  The  English 
here,  who  in  winter  are  numerous,  keep  up  a 
style  of  fashion  and  gaiety  which  becomes  the 
reputation  they  have  of  being  very  rich  and  ex- 
travagant, andindulginginunnecessary  luxuries. 
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and  the  Italians  say,  ‘ that  we  have  carpets  even 
upon  our  stall’s,’  whicli  is  a luxury  they  cannot 
see  the  good  of,  besides  that  it  costs  so  much 
money. 

Mr.  Bewick  remained  settled  in  Rome  during 
the  year  1827,  extending  his  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance, enlarging  his  knowledge  of  life,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  entering  into  the  gaieties  of  the 
city.  His  introductions  procured  him  admission 
to  a society  in  every  way  congenial  to  his  taste, 
Rome  being  the  centre,  not  only  of  a consider- 
able colony  of  artists,  but  also  of  persons  of 
rank  and  fashion,  the  majority  of  whom  took  a 
deep  interest  in  artists  and  their  works.  Mucli 
attention  was  paid  to  him  by  families  of 
distinction,  and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of 
such  opportunities  as  he  had  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  world  of  rank  and  fashion.  If 
a too  ready  attention  to  the  claims  of  society  is 
considered,  on  the  one  hand,  inconsistent  with 
the  laborious  practice  of  art,  on  the  other  hand 
it  has  the  advantage  of  enlarging  the  artist’s 
knowledge  of  life,  and  rendering  hun  familiar 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  a class  on 
whom  his  success  is  so  largely  dependent. 
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LETTER  TO  MRS.  BEWICK. 


Mr.  Bewick  unfortunately  still  suffered  from 
the  attack  to  which  allusion  has  been  previously 
made.  For  several  months  he  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  treatment  of  a patient,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  greatly  from  rheumatic 
pains,  the  consequence  of  the  exposure  to  atmo- 
spheric influences  to  which  he  had  unfortunately 
submitted.  Still,  though  his  right  hand  was 
gi’eatly  affected,  he  was  able  both  to  work  at  his 
easel,  and  to  enter  into  the  pleasures  of  society, 
though  doubtless  he  could  do  neither  with  so 
much  devotion  as  in  other  circumstances  might 
have  been  expected  of  him. 

The  following  letters  to  Mrs.  Bewick  con- 
tinue the  record  of  his  life  in  Borne  : — 

Rome,  January  29th,  1827. 

Mv  DEAR  Friends  at  Home,  — Your  two 
letters  with  the  bill  came  safe.  They  had  evi- 
dently been  opened  and  sealed  up  again.  This, 
I suppose,  was  done  at  the  Post  Office  at  Dar- 
lington, a practice  long  common  there,  which,  no 
doubt,  will  ere  long  receive  its  due  punishment. 
You  say  that  I have  told  you  nothing  about 
Borne,  but  as  you  can  read  in  guide-books  and 
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travels  more  than  I could  tell  you  in  a letter, 
it  will  be  more  interesting  to  write  you  any- 
thing connected  with  myself,  which  such  books 
cannot  possibly  tell  you.  Besides,  out  of  the 
few  months  I have  been  here,  three  have  been 
consigned  to  racking  pains,  swellings,  and  rub- 
bings with  ointments,  wrapping-up  with  flannels, 
bleeding,  bathing,  and  physicking,  and  the  devil 
knows  what  of  disagreeables ; for  I have  had  a 
landlady  with  a glass  eye,  and  if  ever  there 
was  a fiend  in  the  shape  of  a woman,  this  is 
one.  She  annoyed  me  constantly,  although  she 
had  nothing  to  do  with  me,  for  I had  my  own 
apartments  and  my  man-servant,  but  still  she 
continued  to  draw  from  me  daily  a torrent  of 
invective  better  unspoken.  I have  now  got  out 
of  her  house,  a little  Irishman  having  taken 
the  lodging  of  me  ; and  I am  glad  to  say  she 
has  already  received  such  a tearing,  and  swear- 
ing, and  stamping  from  this  little  Irishman,  that 
she  will  not  like  to  come  much  where  he  is.  He 
says  she  is  extremely  humble  and  good-natured 
since  he  kicked  her  out  of  his  studio ; but  he 
knew  how  she  had  annoyed  me,  and  was  de- 
termined to  take  the  fii-st  opportunity  to  pay  her 
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off;  for  he  is  a fine-spirited  little  feUow,  and, 
like  his  countiymen,  easily  put  into  a fuiy  of 
passion.  The  reason  of  my  moving  was  that  I 
could  not  do  anything  for  myself,  not  even  cut 
my  own  meat  or  tie  my  cravat ; and  I found  it 
necessaiy  to  go  where  I should  be  taken  care  of 
and  nursed.  So  I took  the  lodging  which  I first 
came  to,  and  made  a bargain  for  board  and 
eveiything ; and  I must  say  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  care  and  attention  of  both  landlord  and 
landlady  that  I am  able  to  write  this  letter,  for 
my  right  hand  has  not  been  uncovered  for  a 
month,  and  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  I 
guide  the  pen,  my  fingers  not  having  theii’ 
proper  strength  or  flexibility. 

As  to  painting  or  dra^ving,  I have  not  done 
anything  since  my  right  hand  has  been  co- 
vered up,  so  that  I have  seen  little  of  the 
winter’s  gaiety  in  Rome.  Last  week  Lady 
Westmoreland  sent  her  carnage  for  me,  to 
give  my  assistance  in  the  preparations  she  is 
making  for  a grand  dress-baU,  which  will  take 
place  on  the  12th  of  February.  All  the  am- 
bassadors and  great  people  from  all  countries  are 
to  be  present ; and  there  wffil  be  music  and  danc- 
ing, and  all  kinds  of  splendour  and  gaiety.  You 
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will  say  that  I cannot  dance,  or  play  music,  or 
sing ; and  what  can  I be  wanted  for  ? I will 
tell  you.  During  the  evening  there  will  be  ex- 
hibited what  are  called  tableaux,  which  are  no 
more  than  people  dressed  up  to  represent  the 
different  characters  in  some  celebrated  picture. 
They  are  placed  behind  a gold-frame  in  the  posi- 
tions and  with  the  expressions  of  the  picture.  A 
green  cloth  is  put  all  round  the  frame,  and  hides 
the  light  or  anybody  that  may  be  behind.  Then 
a piece  of  thin  black  gauze  is  thrown  over  the 
front  of  the  frame,  and  the  effect  is  perfectly 
beautiful.  There  are  several  of  these  pictures 
made  durmg  the  evening,  in  which  the  noblemen 
and  ladies,  and  people  of  fashion,  stand  for  tlie 
characters ; I mean  such  as  have  faces  and  figures 
adapted  for  it.  The  character  that  I have  to 
take  has  been  twice  rehearsed.  The  subject  is 
a youDg  warrior,  dressed  in  steel  armom-,  and 
his  page  is  buckling  on  his  shoulder-piece.  A 
young  lady  of  exquisite  beauty  is  to  be  the 
page.  Her  lovely  face  and  delicate  hands  will 
be  set  otf  to  great  advantage  by  my  grim  visage, 
for  I am  to  frovTi  most  abominably.  Lady 
Westmoreland  calls  out,  'Frown,  Mr.  Bewick! 
frovTi,  Sir!  You  must  look  cross  for  once,  for 
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this  is  your  page  only — you  must  not  think  she 
is  a pretty  girl.’ 

This  is  the  first  piece  that  has  been  tried, 
and  those  who  were  placed  as  judges  ex- 
claimed, ‘ Beautiful ! wonderful  effect ! ’ and  so 
on.  One  gentleman,  a sculptor,  not  thinking 
at  the  tune  how  it  was  produced,  called  out, 
‘How  wonderfully  like  nature!’  Another,  a 
painter,  came  very  close  with  his  friend,  and,  not 
knowing  that  the  lady  was  an  Englishwoman 
and  understood  their  conversation,  said,  ‘ How 
very  like  flesh  her  face  is  I ’ and  then  thinking 
she  was  an  Italian  added,  ‘ A devilish  pretty  girl 
that  page  is  ! ’ While  we  were  standing  so,  my 
page  v'hispered  to  me  that  she  should  not  be 
able  to  stand  still  or  keep  from  laughing  if 
those  people  were  to  talk,  so  I gave  the  signal, 
and  the  folding-doors  were  closed.  Just  as  this 
was  done  and  I was  putting  off  the  armour,  we 
were  told  that  a lady  had  arrived  to  see  us,  and 
the  picture  was  made  up  again.  After  this  I 
walked  into  the  party  with  the  armour  on.  As 
it  was  taken  off,  the  ladies  laughed  heartily  at 
the  odd  figure  that  the  removal  of  each  piece 
made  me  look,  some  comparing  the  process  to 
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the  shelling  of  a lobster,  others  to  the  peeling  of 
an  orange. 

The  lady  who  arrived  late,  and  whose  taste 
seemed  to  be  held  in  high  esteem,  requested  to 
be  introduced  to  me ; and  she  told  me  that  she 
belonged  to  Newcastle,  and  knew  T.  Bewick,  the 
‘ celebrated  engraver.’  This  lady  is  Mrs.  Chenie, 
widow  of  General  Chenie.  I have  paid  her  a 
visit,  and  was  shown  some  of  her  drawings  and 
paintings,  which  are  quite  exquisite.  She  is  a 
true  artist,  and  is  drawing  and  painting  every 
day  of  her  life.  She  is,  besides,  a most  accom- 
plished woman,  and  lives  in  high  state  here  with 
her  family.  Her  daughter  dressed  herself  in  her 
Carnival  dress  to  show  it  us.  The  Carnival  (which 
you  will  read  of  in  books  of  travels)  takes  place 
here  in  about  twenty  days.  They  will  have 
me  dressed  in  a splendid  Greek  costume  to  go 
to  the  masque-ball  given  by  the  Duke  di  Brac- 
ciano  during  Carnival.  The  Baron  Stackelberg 
is  to  lend  me  this  costly  dress ; and  although 
this  is  a sort  of  thing  that  I do  not  like,  yet  I 
will  go,  because  I shall  see  a great  deal  that  is 
new  to  me,  and  curious,  and  in  fact  it  is  one  of 
the  things  that  everybody  comes  to  see. 
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42  CHRISTMAS.  • 

Now  to  answer  your  letters.  I am  sorry  to 
hear  of  Mr.  S.’s  fever,  and  of  my  mother  being  ilL 
You  must  nurse  her  and  take  care  of  her,  for  there 
is  no  one,  next  to  yourself,  that  I more  esteem 
or  love.  I am  glad  you  had  such  a pleasant  and 
quiet  Chiistmas,  and  that  you  di’ank  my  health 
on  my  birthday.  You  never  mention  Sister 
Ann,  I suppose  she  never  writes  to  Darlington. 
The  Chi'istmas  here  was  very  gay,  but  I saw 
nothing  of  the  gaiety.  The  processions  and 
Llluminations  are  very  fine,  I am  told.  The 
people  here,  particularly  the  women,  are  very 
idle  and.  dirty,  and  half  their  time  seems  to  be 
spent  in  festas,  and  holidays,  and  religious  cere- 
monies, that  are  of  very  little  good,  I am  afraid, 
if  any.  At  ten  o’clock  at  night  Eome  is  as  quiet 
as  Blackwell,  and  eveiybody  asleep,  except 
those  who  have  parties.  There  are  no  rows  or 
quarrelling  in  the  streets,  no  dnmkenness,  and 
no  watchmen  or  guards  of  the  night. 

Your  letter  came  too  late  for  me  to  keep 
your  buthday;  however,  I will  keep  it  with  a 
friend  or  two.  I wish  you  were  here  to  mend 
my  pen,  for  your  letters  were  written  so  nicely, 
and,  though  close,  I had  no  difficulty  in  read- 
ing them.  An  Italian  gentleman,  seeing  one 
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on  the  table,  observed  how  beautifully  it  was 
wi’itten,  and  with  what  small  character.  As  to 
my  return  to  Darlington  you  know  everything 
depends  upon  my  health.  I cannot  determine 
upon  anything  until  I am  quite  well.  I am 
quite  persuaded  that  the  atmosphere  of  Rome 
does  not  agree  with  me,  but  people  say  eveiy- 
body  is  ill  at  first  amval,  and  that  after  this 
I shall  not  feel  it. 

I long  to  taste  your  mince-pies.  We  have  no 
cakes  here  except  plum-cake,  which  is  bought 
at  the  shops.  I have  excellent  wine  for  two- 
pence-halfpenny  a bottle.  Bread  is  about  half 
the  price  that  you  pay.  For  a capon  or  large 
fowl  we  pay  about  fifteen  or  eighteen-pence  ; 
but  then  they  are  larger  than  yours.  Then  we 
have  wild  boar’s  flesh,  which  is  delightful,  and 
cocks-combs’ ; and  they  make  me  eveiy  day  five 
or  six  different  dishes  to  dinner,  although  one 
of  them  would  be  enough.  But  I sometimes 
make  a clear  board. 

Mr.  Wilkie  is  still  here,  in  delicate  health, 
but  not  ill.  Two  dinners  have  been  given  to 
him  as  testimony  of  his  talent,  one  by  twelve 
English  students,  and  the  other  by  all  the 
Scotch  people  in  Rome.  The  second  arose 
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out  of  pique  at  the  first  dinner.  I was  one 
of  the  twelve  of  the  first  entertainment,  and 
now  there  is  a feelino;  of  ill-will  between  the 
Scotch  and  English.  An  English  lady  has 
written  the  following  lines  on  the  Scotch 
dinner : — 

‘ To  give  Wilkie  a dinner  the  Scots  have  decreed, 

So  in  praises  and  eating  he ’s  honour’d  indeed  ; 

But  to  order  his  pictures  they  never  found  need  — 

’Tis  enough  that  he 's  born  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed.’ 

It  was  Wilkie’s  own  assertion  that  he  never 
had  received  one  commission  from  Scotland. 

I am  glad  you  keep  up  your  French  and 
music  ; remember  me  to  all  friends. 

It  is  pleasing  to  learn  of  that  fine  benevolent 
gentleman  the  Rev.  Dalton,  of  Croft,  and  his 
amiable  family  being  so  highly  spoken  of  for 
their  attention  and  kindness  to  the  poor  people 
in  the  parish.  I find  I have  told  you  nothing 
about  Rome — its  grandeur,  its  ruins,  and  its 
filth  ; but  I will  teU  you  something  in  my  next 
letter  if  there  is  room  for  it. 

Yours, 

William  Bewick. 


From  Rome,  January  29th,  1827. 
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During  the  Holy  Week  Mr.  Bewick’s  atten- 
tion was  almost  unavoidably  distracted  from  the 
labours  which  usually  occupied  his  time  by  the 
novel  spectacles  and  magnificent  ceremonies  of 
which  Borne  at  that  period  is  the  scene.  The 
magnificent  displays  which  take  place  m the 
Sistine  Chapel  at  that  time  compelled  him  to 
remain  idle  for  some  days,  and  thus  he  had 
leisure  to  gaze  with  others  on  those  pompous 
shows  by  which  the  Church  of  Borne  exercises 
so  great  an  influence  over  certain  minds.  On 
Easter  Sundays  St.  Peter’s  Church  is  a spectacle 
of  unexampled  splendour ; and  an  observant 
artist  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  ceremonies  natu- 
rally so  well  calculated  to  carry  away  the  feel- 
ings of  the  unreflecting  worshipper.  Nor  was 
he  less  disposed  to  take  his  part  in  the  pleasures 
which  follow  those  ably  directed  manifestations 
of  devotion.  His  health  now  considerably  im- 
proved, he  was  able  to  enter  into  the  amusements 
of  masquerade  and  Carnival — species  of  enter- 
tainment which,  with  his  hearty,  joyous  disposi- 
tion, he  was  in  every  way  disposed  to  enjoy,  as 
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we  may  see  by  the  following  letter  he  addressed 
to  his  sister  ; — 


Rome,  April  13th,  1827. 

My  Dearest  Bess, — I only  received  your 
letter  three  days  ago,  although  it  is  dated  so 
far  back  as  Feb.  26th,  and  I think  you  had 
better  direct  to  me  at  No.  30  Via  del  Gambero, 
3 Piazzo,  Rome, — and  then,  perhaps,  I may  get  it 
sooner.  Your  letter  amuses  me  much,  although 
I think  you  might  have  written  more.  Mary, 
too,  is  very  kind  in  adding  her  mite  of  amuse- 
ment to  me.  I see  you  all  in  Darlington  when 
I read  your  letters,  and  am  glad  to  see  you  so — 
all  in  good  health  and  spirits  — as  I suppose  you 
are  when  you  say  nothing  to  the  contrary.  I 
am  glad  that  I can  say,  too,  that  I am  quite  well, 
can  cut  my  dinner  and  clip  my  moustachios 
with  my  right  hand.  I have  been  working  at 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  but  stopped  for  some  days 
on  account  of  the  Holy  Week,  during  which  the 
chapel  is  occupied  vdth  daily  ceremonies.  Palm 
Sunday  was  the  beginning — the  blessing  the 
palms  by  t^e  Pope — which,  although  not  so 
splendid  and  pompous  as  the  ceremonies  on 
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Easter  Sunday,  yet  was  interesting,  and  the  sing- 
ing beautiful,  but  Easter  Sunday  eclipsed  every- 
thing in  splendour  and  magnificence.  The  whole 
body  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  square 
in  front,  was  one  immense  crowd ; and  when 
the  Pope  came  out  at  a window  in  front  of  the 
Church  to  bless  the  people,  it  was  such  a sight 
as  I never  saw.  There  seemed  to  be  a world 
of  people,  and  although  the  weather  was  rainy, 
all  Rome  and  the  country  around  appeared  to 
be  there ; the  umbrellas,  too,  adding  much  to 
the  effect.  Every  eye  was  raised  to  the  win- 
dow, and  when  the  Pope  came  all  the  soldiers 
and  individuals  there  took  off  their  hats  and 
fell  down  upon  their  knees  in  the  most  profound 
reverence  to  receive  the  blessing ; this,  too,  in 
front  of  a budding  the  extent  and  magnificence 
of  which  is  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the 
world. 

In  the  evening  the  whole  of  this  building, 
even  up  to  the  cupola  and  cross,  was  to  have 
been  completely  covered  and  dluminated  wdth 
lamps,  and  at  a short  distance,  at  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo  were  to  be  displayed  §ome  splen- 
did fireworks.  All  this  the  bad  weather  has 
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prevented.  The  ceremonies  at  Easter  are  splen- 
didly beautiful — the  dresses  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Cardinals  are  magnificent,  and  the  pro- 
cession in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter’s  exceeds 
anything  of  the  kind  I ever  saw  or  imagined. 
The  Pope,  too,  looked  better  than  I have 
seen  him.  He  is  brought  from  the  altar  on 
that  day  into  the  centre  of  the  church  on  a 
chah’  covered  with  crimson  and  gold,  which  is 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  twelve  men,  eight 
more  carrying  a canopy  over  his  head,  all  dressed 
in  crimson-figured  damask.  The  Cardinals  were 
in  their  robes  of  white  and  gold,  scarlet  and 
purple,  some  carrying  the  mitres  of  the  Pope  all 
embossed  with  precious  stones.  There  were 
two  Greek  priests  that  were  quite  magnificent. 
Then  followed  the  Pope’s  body-guard,  all  formed 
of  the  young  nobihty,  and  very  handsome  men. 
The  Pope,  after  being  taken  from  his  chau’, 
kneels  and  pi'ays  in  the  centre  of  the  Church, 
and  so  do  all  the  people ; then  the  relics  of  our 
Saviour  are  shown  from  a balcony,  and  all  the 
people  cross  themselves  ; and  after  this  the  Pope 
is  taken  in  procession  to  the  bcilcony-window  in 
front  of  the  Church  to  bless  the  people.  He 
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throws  from  the  window  two  printed  papers, 
which  are  called  hulls,  and  for  which  the  people 
scramble  and  fight  to  see  who  can  get 
them. 

But  I must  now  tell  you  something  of  the 
Carnival.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I really  enjoyed 
it — I suppose  the  more  from  having  been  con- 
fined so  much  in  the  house  previously,  and  I 
think  the  excitement  and  gaiety  really  did  me  a 
world  of  good,  for  everybody  in  Rome,  of  all  ages 
and  conditions,  was  merry,  and  the  laughing  and 
feasting  continued  for  eight  days,  with  all  sorts 
of  fun  and  antics — the  people  dressed  in  all  sorts 
of  cm-ious  dresses — with  all  sorts  of  odd  faces 
and  masques  of  strange  expression.  The  sport 
begins  about  one  or  two  o’clock,  when  all  the 
world  comes  out  into  the  principal  streets,  either 
on  foot  or  in  carriages — or  to  the  windows  and 
balconies,  which  are  all  covered  with  crimson  or 
green  damask.  The  principal  street,  which  is 
called  the  Corso,  and  where  everything  is  in 
uproar  and  frolic,  has  a beautiful  effect  with 
these  long  damask  cloths  hanging  from  the 
windows,  all  full  of  people  gaily  dressed,  throw- 
ing comfits  at  those  below  whom  they  recog- 
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nise  on  foot  or  in  carriages.  Sometimes  hand- 
battles  are  fought  with  these  comfits,  particu- 
larly when  two  caiTiages  rest  opposite  each 
other,  and  the  parties  are  knoMUi  to  each  other. 
These  battles  are  generally  fought  by  the  Eng- 
lish. You  will  scarcely  believe  that  in  two  hours 
seventy  pounds  of  comfits  were  thrown  from  the 
carnage  I was  in,  and  there  were  only  four  of  us  ; 
but  we  certainly  fought  some  hard  battles. 

One  day  the  carriage  stopped  opposite  a 
barber’s  shop,  and  seeing  a poor  fellow  sitting  to 
be  shaved,  with  his  chin  all  soap,  we  involuntarily 
threw  our  buUets  all  together  in  at  the  door, 
which  was  open,  and  the  shoj)  was  presently 
covered  with  them  (they  are  made,  not  of  sugar, 
but  paste  or  lime).  The  barber  and  the  man  to  be 
shaved  ran  away,  the  latter  covering  his  eyes  with 
his  hands,  the  soap  upon  his  chin,  and  his  mouth 
full  of  comfits  (for  he  began  to  speak  when  he 
saw  us  throwing)  ; it  was  quite  a hailstonn. 
Eveiybody  is  mad  at  this  time,  and  there  is  no 
economy  or  reserve.  Some  throw  kisses  made  of 
sugar,  and  others  flowers.  This  fun  continues 
till  an  hour  before  dark,  when  the  guns  fire  as  a 
signal  for  the  carriages  to  move  off’  the  street. 
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A horse-race  takes  place  immediately  after,  and 
the  soldiers  clear  the  road  for  it.  This  racing  is 
not  like  an  English  horse-race,  for  the  horses  are 
made  to  run  inthout  riders,  wliich  may  appear  odd 
to  you.  They  are  started  at  one  end  of  the  street 
and  run  to  the  other,  having  tin  goads,  with 
sharp  points  to  prick  and  goad  them,  attached 
to  their  sides  and  backs.  The  horses  are  poor 
creatures,  no  better  than  our  worst  cart-horses, 
neither  trained,  nor  fed,  nor  bred  for  a race.  In 
the  evenings  there  are  masqued  balls  at  the 
theatres,  where  everybody  goes  dressed  as  he 
fancies,  in  masque  or  not.  This  is  the  long- 
expected  and  delightful  time  for  the  ladies,  who 
either  go  to  intrigue  themselves,  or  to  watch 
their  husbands  or  lovers,  who  are  generally 
known  to  them,  even  if  they  be  masqued.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  grand  time  for  making  love,  and  is 
looked  forward  to  with  anxious  expectation. 
You  must  know  that  the  men  and  women  speak 
through  the  mouth  of  the  masque  with  an  altered 
squeaking  voice  that  rarely  can  be  distinguished, 
and  I was  completely  deceived  myself.  A masque 
came  to  me  and  conversed  with  me  some  time. 
I made  up  my  mind  who  it  was,  and  walked  the 
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whole  evening  at  intervals  with  him,  talking 
of  a variety  of  private  matters  that  he  seemed 
to  know,  and  he  kept  up  the  thing  so  well  that 
I was  satisfied  he  was  an  English  friend,  and 
we  agreed  to  sup  together  with  two  or  three 
more.  After  all  was  over,  we  went  to  supper, 
all  being  masqued  but  myself ; and  while  we  sat 
and  chatted,  waiting  for  supper,  my  companion 
told  me  he  was  not  the  person  I took  him  for. 
The  others  all  guessed  who  he  was,  each  taking 
him  for  a difierent  person,  and  when  he  took  off  his 
masque  we  were  all  completely  astonished  to  find 
him  quite  a different  person  from  what  we  had 
supposed.  The  laughter  was  tremendous,  for  he 
turned  out  to  be  an  American,  a young  man  all 
knew  very  well  without  the  masque.  Yes,  the  fiin 
of  Carnival  is  certainly  capital.  People  of  all  sorts 
come  to  you,  torment  and  teaze  you  to  death, 
and  say  anything  they  like  ; the  women  perhaps 
being  worse  than  the  men. 

The  masque  ball  that  I mentioned  to  you 
given  by  the  Duke  of  Bracciano  was  splendid 
beyond  description,  all  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  Borne  being  there.  My  dress  attracted  uni- 
veisal  attention  and  admiration ; and  I will 
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describe  it  to  you  for  your  amusement.  It 
was  a true  Mameluke  dress,  just  brought 
from  Egypt  by  a French  gentleman.  The 
costume  was  complete  and  unique,  and  I have 
sat  to  two  paintei-s  who  have  made  pictures 
of.  me  in  it.  The  under-di’ess  was  a sort  of 
long  jacket  of  rich  striped  shining  silk  of 
a peculiar  bright  scarlet,  with  blue  and  white, 
and  the  sleeves  tightly  buttoned  from  the 
wrist  to  the  elbows,  with  small  sUk  buttons 
attached  to  cord.  Over  this  came  another 

jacket  of  the  same  material,  vdth  loose  sleeves 
hanging  open  below  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
Then  came  the  wide  trousers  of  green  cloth, 
of  a rich  russet  colour,  like  a russet  apple, 
made  like  a very  wide  petticoat,  sewed  at  the 
bottom  with  two  holes  for  the  feet.  Wrapped 
five  or  six  times  round  the  waist  was  a cincture 
of  striped  silk,  fringed  at  the  ends,  in  which 
was  stuck  an  antique  silver-hafted,  short  Turk- 
ish sword.  Then  came  the  short  outer  jacket, 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  trousers,  all  orna- 
mented with  gold,  and  the  long  sword  hanging 
by  a gold  cord.  Light  yellow  morocco  boots, 
turned  up  at  the  points,  and  a white  turban. 
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with  the  throat  uncovered,  completed  the 
costume. 

When  I entered  the  rooms  I was  stopped 
by  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  who  wished  to 
examine  my  dress,  as  it  w^as  so  perfectly  elegant 
and  rich,  and  my  head  so  completely  Eastern 
— with  my  black  mustachios,  bare  neck,  and 
not  a bit  of  hair  to  be  seen  on  the  head  — 
that  they  exclaimed,  ‘ Superb  ! superb  ! ’ As  I 
did  not  expect  this,  you  may  easily  suppose 
how  glad  I was  to  get  out  of  so  conspicuous  and 
tiying  a situation.  But  when  I had  slipped 
into  the  more  crowxled  rooms,  I perceived  that 
the  Duchess  had  brought  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
to  see  my  dress.  Wilkie  was  arrayed  in  a splen- 
did costume,  for  which  I believe  he  had  been 
at  a considerable  expense  ; mine  cost  me  nothing. 
There  was  a capital  masque  at  this  ball,  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  dressed  one  side  as  a man,  and 
the  other  as  a woman, — the  latter  he  called  his 
better  half.  He  spoke  with  one  side  of  his 
mouth  like  a lady,  and  with  the . other  with  a 
rough  voice  like  a man. 

Lady  Westmoreland  continues  to  give  tab- 
leaux, and  I am  in  want  of  money.  Send  to  me 
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by  return  of  post,  in  the  same  way  as  you  did 
before.  I dined  with  a friend  on  Sunday,  on  lamb 
and  green  peas  ; lamb  is  IfcZ.  per  lb.  Remember 
me  to  all  the  family,  and  believe  me. 

Yours, 

William  Bewick. 

Direct  to  me.  Via  del  Gambero,  30  Piazzo, 
Rome. 

The  weather  has  been  rather  wet  for  a few 
days,  and  I feel  my  right  hand  and  foot  inclined 
to  twinges  of  rheumatism,  but  I hope  the  hot 
sun  will  take  it  away  again. 
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EUECTION  IN  THE  8IST1NE  CHAPEL  — APPROACH  OF  8U5IMER 

OPERA  BY  A LADY— TWO  UNFORTUNATE  FRIENDS  — FONTANA 

DELLA  DEA  EGERIA CHAPEL  OF  THE  MADONNA EXCURSION 

IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  ROME ALBANO THE  CAFFE  AT 

RICCIA THE  GERMAN  ARTIST  ON  HIS  TRAVELS VILLAGE 

OF  GENTANO  - BATHS  OF  NOCERA PLEASANT  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT  A STORM. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  through  his  illness  during 
the  winter,  and  partly  through  the  uncertainties 
and  difficulties  that  beset  the  artist  in  the  early 
jmrt  of  his  career,  Mr.  Bewick  was  still  unable 
to  depend  on  his  o\\ti  exertions  entirely,  and,  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  his  residence  in 
Rome,  was  compelled  to  apply  to  his  father  for 
assistance.  The  work  on  which  he  was  engaged 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  rendered  necessaiy  the 
erection  of  a large  scaffolding,  an  expensive 
work,  but  which  was  indispensable  to  the  task 
which  he  had  undertaken.  As  the  summer 
months  approached,  bringing  with  them  heat 
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and  the  dread  of  malaria,  the  English  visitors 
took'  their  flight  from  Rome,  and  the  now  com- 
paratively solitary  artist  began  to  find  his  resi- 
dence in  it  dull  and  weaiy.  But  he  had  come 
for  a certain  purpose,  which  he  believed  to  be 
essential  to  his  success  as  an  artist,  and  till 
that  purpose  was  accomplished,  he  determined 
not  to  return  to  England.  Gibson,  the  sculptor, 
was  one  of  the  most  valued  friends  whom  Be- 
wick made  in  Rome.  The  painter  always  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  his  brother  artist,  and 
Gibson  was  no  lessNsincere  in  his  appreciation 
of  Bewick,  as  will  b^  seen  in  more  than  one 
place  in  the  course  of  tK^  correspondence. 

Rome,  June  2nd,  1827. 

My  dear  Friends  at  Home, — It  is  nearly 
two  months  since  I wi’ote  to  you,  telling  you 
that  I was  in  want  of  money,  and  as  I have  not 
had  an  answer,  I have  di'awn  a bill  upon  my 
father  for  twenty  pounds,  which  will  come  to 
Darlington  for  his  acceptance,  and  you  will 
arrange  with  Backhouse’s  people  where  it  will 
be  made  payable : I suppose,  at  Hammersley’s, 
in  London,  will  be  the  best.  I should  have 
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waited  your  letter  with  patience,  but  that  my 
winter’s  illness  has  not  only  wasted  my  time, 
but  cost  me  a good  deal  of  extra  expense  ; and 
again,  I have  had  a very  high  scaffolding  put  up 
at  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  has  cost  me  a good 
deal,  but  it  was  indispensable  for  the  works  I 
am  engaged  upon.  I am  glad  to  tell  you  that 
my  health  is  perfectly  recovered,  and  that  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  remain  in  Rome  during  the 
summer,  working  hard,  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
in  the  winter ; but  you  may  rely  upon  it  that, 
if  I feel  the  slightest  indications  of  the  fever, 
I will  go  into  the  country  immediately,  and  not 
return  till  the  danger  is  quite  over.  The  heat 
has  not  been  very  great  yet ; indeed,  I have 
felt  very  little  difference  between  this  and  Lon- 
don, and  I think  it  equally  hot  in  May.  The 
weather  has  been  very  changeable,  frequent  rains, 
and  cloudy,  as  in  England.  This  is  usual  in  this 
climate.  I cannot  say  that  I like  Rome  much, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  purpose  for  which  I came, 
I should  not  stop ; but  as  I have  come  so  far  I 
am  determined  to  do  what  I came  to  do,  if  my 
health  will  carry  me  through,  which  I sincerely 
hope  it  will,  now  that  I have  gone  so  far.  The 
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hot  weather  seems  to  agree  with  me  the  best.  It 
is  the  wet  and  damp  that  puts  me  out,  and  I 
still  feel  pangs  of  rheumatism  in  my  right  hand 
when  there  is  wet ; but  I have  great  hopes  that 
the  perspiration  by  the  excessive  heat  of  summer 
may  completely  rid  me  of  what  gives  me  not  a 
little  anxiety.  The  English  visitors  have  nearly 
all  left  Rome,  and  it  is  a very  dull  place. 

Mr.  Sams,  who  was  here  about  a fortnight, 
is  gone  to  Sicily  and  Egypt,  but  expects  to  be  at 
Darlington  in  about  seven  or  eight  months.  He 
was  quite  a figure  here,  and  was  described  to  me 
before  I saw  him  in  a way  that  made  me  laugh. 
He  came  to  me  at  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  looked 
very  well,  with  a white  hat  and  clean  gloves.  He 
came  up  to  the  top  of  the  scaffolding,  and  climbed 
all  the  ladders  with  great  caution.  He  gave  me 
three  oranges,  and  wished  me  all  good  luck. 

I have  not  heard  from  Robert,  or  Thomas,  or 
anybody — neither  have  I written.  What  you 
told  me  about  the  expense  of  postage  prevented 
me,  and  I think  it  veiy  prudent,  for  so  long  as 
all  is  going  on  well,  we  cannot  but  feel  satisfied. 
However,  I pray  you  always  to  vu'ite  me  all  you 
can  about  them — and  my  sister  Ann,  you  must 
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not  forget  to  remember  me  to  her.  I suppose 
Maiy  is  quite  accomplished  upon  the  pianoforte, 
and  other  lady-like  qualifications.  I am  glad  to 
hear  she  was  the  belle  of  the  ball,  and  that  you 
yourself  enjoyed  it  so  much.  By-the-bye  there 
is  a young  Italian  lady  here  who  has  composed 
an  opera,  the  music  of  which  (to  my  taste)  is 
very  sweet  and  melodious.  She  is  called  for 
upon  the  stage  every  evening  after  the  curtain 
drops,  and  is  applauded  by  all  the  gentlemen — 
the  ladies  seem  not  to  be  moved — perhaps  they 
are  a little  jealous.  She  seems  very  modest  and 
lady-like,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the 
first  opera  that  has  been  written  by  a lady — it 
is  no  less  curious  than  true.  Ladies  wiite  novels, 
poetry,  and  history,  paint  pictures,  and  make 
statues,  and  act  plays,  but  never  write  music  or 
compose  operas.  Tliis  last  is  a great  undertak- 
ing, so  many  instruments  to  attend  to,  and  such 
variety  of  expression  required. 

Two  young  friends  of  mine,  who  came  about 
the  same  time  as  myself,  have  been  extremely  un- 
fortunate here.  One  I knew  before  in  London. 
He  came  to  the  Cappello  Sistino  to  draw  with 
me,  and  I suppose  the  whole  thing,  being  so 
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grand  and  so  extensive,  overpowered  him. 
After  finishing  one  drawing,  he  went  to  bed 
in  the  evening,  and  felt  something  at  his  breast. 
Presently  the  blood  flowed  out  of  his  mouth  in 
a most  dreadful  way  ; and  when  the  doctors  were 
sent  for,  they  said  he  had  broken  a blood-vessel, 
which  they  thought  arose  from  over-anxiety.  He 
is  now  a great  deal  better.  The  young  gentle- 
man is  a Scotchman,  of  most  respectable  parents 
and  connexions.  He  has  been,  and  is  now,  con- 
fined to  his  room,  his  mind  having  become  de- 
ranged ; and  all  I could  get  him  to  say  was 
that  he  had  acted  imprudently,  and  spent  all 
his  money  at  Florence,  and  could  not  submit 
to  explain  matters  to  his  family.  He  cannot 
have  spent  much  money,  for  he  was  always  a 
most  prudent  young  man,  as  the  Scotch  people 
in  general  are.  It  is  true  he  visited  the  best 
society,  but  this  costs  little. 

I have  had  two  busts  done  of  me,  one  by  the 
first  English  sculptor  here.  I shall  preserve  a 
cast  for  you,  and  send  it  over,  or  bring  it ; better 
to  send  it.  His  name  is  Gibson,  a fine,  simple- 
minded,  clever  genius,  with  a very  refined  and 
poetical  taste,  and  devoted  to  his  art.  He  tells 
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me  all  that  he  lives  for  is  to  leave  some  fine 
works  to  posterity.  He  is  very  attentive  to  me,  i 
and  we  walk  almost  every  evening,  talking  of  art, 
and  the  fine  antique  statues.  There  is  a fine  ; 
gi’otto  (called  the  Fontana  della  Dea  Egeria). 

This  gi'otto,  according  to  Flaminius  Vacca,  was 
consecrated  by  Numa  Pompilius  to  the  wood-  1 

nymph  Egeria.  At  the  upper  end  of  it  was  j 

found  a recumbent  statue  called  Egeria.  This 
statue  is  in  very  good  style,  but,  the  upper  part 
being  naked,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is  a | 

male  figure,  perhaps  a river-god.  The  grotto,  i 

being  in  ruins,  is  picturesque.  It  likewise  ap-  • 

pears  from  classic  writem  that  the  fountain  of 
Egeria  was  near  the  ancient  Porta  Capena  ; but 
we  have  no  good  authority  for  calling  the  foun- 
tain in  qiiestion  .that  of  Egeria. 

There  is  another  interesting  edifice,  which  is 
about  one  mile  from  Pome,  called  the  Chiesa  , 

di  S.  Agnese  fuori  di  Porta  Pia.  The  Chapel  \ 

of  the  Madonna  contains  a beautifid  antique 
candelabrum,  and  a head  of  our  Saviour  by  ■ 
Michael  Angelo.  Beauty  of  foim  and  depth 
of  expression  are  so  mrely  met  with  in  Michael 
Angelo,  that  this  may  not  only  be  said  to 
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be  one  of  his  happiest  eftbrts,  but  the  finest 
instance  of  power,  sensibility,  and  elevated 
character  to  be  met  with  in  the  heads  of 
Christ.  ^ There  is  a touch  of  soitow  with  dig- 
nity, an  eye  of  afiliction,  deep-sunk,  serene,  and 
beautiful.  It  is  most  liighly  finished,  wonder- 
fully simple  of  style,  fleshy,  and  exempt  from 
any  appearance  of  maimerism.  It  seems  just 
taken  from  the  chisel  of  the  artist,-  it  is  so  fresh. 

You  must  teU  me  about  the  additional  piece 
of  garden  ground  you  wish  to  buy.  How  is 
my  dear  mother,  and  my  father  ? I suppose  he 
still  goes  on  with  the  geography.  Tell  him  we 
have  green  peas,  and  beans,  and  strawberries, 
and  cherries,  the  same  as  in  his  garden,  and 
the  countiy  looks  beautiful ; but  there  seems  to 
me  to  be  a great  want  of  green  grass-fields, 
which  are  so  luxuriant  and  so  delightful  in 
England.  The  thorn,  too,  is  wanting  in  May  with 
its  fragrance,  but  there  is  instead  the  perfimie 
of  the  orange-blossom  and  the  lemon-tree,  and 
other  luxuriant  flowering  trees.  The  people 
here  regidarly  go  to  bed  m the  middle  of  the 
day,  now  that  the  weather  is  getting  hot,  and 
the  fashionables  do  not  get  up  in  the  mornmg 
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before  twelve  or  one,  sometimes  two.  Visits 
are  made  in  the  evening,  and  the  theatres  are 
not  over  before  half-past  twelve  or  one.  Re- 
member me  to  Mr.  Smith’s  family,  Mr.  Botcherby, 
and  aU  those  who  are  kind  enough  to  inquire 
after  me.  My  brother  J ohn,  how  does  he  do  ? 
And  Tom,  is  there  any  talk  of  his  getting  a 
^vife?  You  need  not  send  anything  to  New- 
castle. 

My  dear  Bess,  yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 

In  the  following  letter  we  find  an  interest- 
ing record  of  an  excursion  which  Mr.  Bewick 
took  to  some  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome : — 


Rome,  July  22nd,  1827. 

My  dear  Bess, — Your  long-expected  letter 
arrived  two  days  ago,  and  I am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  sending  me  so  much  news.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  hear  the  most  trifling  thing 
that  you  do,  or  that  is  going  on  at  home.  You 
cannot  write  me  too  much  of  this  sort  of  news. 
With  regard  to  the  copyhold  or  life-rents,  as 
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yon  do  not  explain  to  me,  I cannot  advise  you ; 
but  you  cannot  do  better  than  follow  your  own 
judgment,  and  I am  quite  satisfied  if  you  are 
on  the  spot  all  will  be  right,  for  I have  great 
reliance  upon  your  prudence.  If  the  purchase  is 
thought  a good  one,  you  can  make  an  mvest- 
ment.  The  only  thing  is  that  I do  not  know 
what  money  I may  want,  as  I am  not  certain  of 
receiving  regular  remittances  from  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  and  therefore  at  this  time  you  must 
not  make  large  purchases,  although  desmable  ; 
but  I will  leave  all  to  yourself  I am  at  much 
more  expense  than  usual  on  account  of  the  scaf- 
Iblding,  and  other  outhxy  connected  with  the 
large  work  I am  doing. 

You  do  not  tell  me  how  Janes  love  afiair 
comes  on ; and  what  is  Tom  doing  with  his  lady 
love  ? and  dear  Molly,  how  does  she  do  ? My 
father  too,  has  he  been  busy  with  his  garden 
this  spring  1 My  mother  is  very  kind  in  wish- 
ing me  home  before  the  cold  weather ; but  she 
must  remember  that  I have  not  been  able  to  do 
anythmg  durmg  the  winter,  and  that  the  sum- 
mer is  the  only  time  I can  have  the  scaftblding 
put  up  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Even  now,  when 
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it  was  thought  that  nothing  would  be  done  in 
it  at  all,  I am  obliged  to  leave  oft'  for  a fort- 
night, on  account  of  the  making  of  two  Car- 
dinals. This  not  only  wastes  my  time,  but 
costs  me  ten  crowns  besides.  Thus  I hope  you 
will  not  make  me  more  impatient  by  urging 
me  to  come,  when  I have  so  much  vexation 
and  require  so  much  patience  to  enable  me  to 
remain  to  finish,  as  I am  detennined  to  do,  if 
jjossible.  I intend  to  try  to  remain  in  Rome 
during  the  summer. 

Two  days  ago  I felt  rather  unwell,  and  I 
am  so  afraid  of  the  fever  that  I went  into  the 
country  immediately,  to  a friend  at  a village, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Home,  called  Albano, 
which  is  situated  upon  the  side  of  a mountain 
where  the  air  is  healthy.  I arrived  there  to  a 
lireakfast  of  goat’s-milk  and  eggs ; after  which 
we  went  to  another  small  village  three  miles 

o 

further,  called  La  Iliccia,  where  we  found  in 
the  cafe  three  Scotchmen  and  an  Irishman 
taking  refreshments,  and  speaking  English, 
amongst  a lot  of  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
and  Russians,  all  chattering  their  own  language, 
or  joining  in  general  conversation  in  Italian, 
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smoking,  and  singing,  and  laughing, — all  unit- 
ing in  the  chorus  like  true  citizens  of  the  world. 
What  may  be  still  more  curious — all  were  artists, 
some  in  the  most  grotesque  dress,  and  with 
curious  figure  and  face.  The  Frenchman,  with 
his  cigar,  gay,  light,  and  lively,  was  humming 
a French  air,  and  speaking  a little  French,  a 
little  Italian,  a little  German,  or  a little  English, 
— all  with  the  greatest  rionchalance  and  grace 
imaginable.  The  German,  with  his  beard,  his 
long  matted  hair,  his  great  straw  hat,  his  orna- 
mented pipe,  the  comfort  of  his  life,  and  his 
bundle  of  linen,  had  his  sketch-book  hanging 
over  his  shoulder  at  one  side,  and  his  leathern 
bottle  with  wine  on  the  other.  His  long  um- 
brella for  the  sun,  his  portable  seat  under  his 
arm,  his  walking-stick,  and  his  coarse  fustian 
dress,  complete  the  sketch  of -this  Teutonic 
artist,  as  he  travelled  over  the  mountains  of 
Italy  in  search  of  scenery  and  subjects  of 
costume. 

From  this  village  we  went  to  another  called 
Gensano,  about  two  miles,  to  see  a procession 
of  monks  and  friars,  with  their  pictures,  their 
candles,  and  their  crosses,  &c.  &c. — all  marching 
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to  a band  of  music,  attended  by  soldiers  with 
their  firelocks.  The  road  to  this  village  was 
crowded  with  peasants  on  foot  or  on  mules,  the 
women  sitting  astride  like  the  men.  There 
were  dukes,  princesses,  and  ladies  in  carnages ; 
and  on  entering  the  place  we  found  a very 
beautiful  and  very  gay  scene  indeed.  There 
are  two  streets  that  run  up  the  side  of  a hill 
from  one  point.  Festoons  were  hanging  from 
bushes,  from  post  to  post,  all  the  way  up, 
forming  a pleasing  barrier  to  prevent  the  people 
from  going  into  the  middle  of  the  streets,  which 
were  completely  carpeted  with  flowers  of  all 
kinds  and  colours.  Opposite  each  house  there 
was  some  device  of  the  arms  or  motto  of  the 
family,  arranged  in  compartments  in  beautiful 
figures  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  streets  were 
madonnas  hung  round  with  crimson  damask, 
festoons  of  flowers,  and  lighted  candles.  Each 
window  had  a piece  of  silk  damask  of  some 
bright  colour  hanging  about  five  or  six  feet 
down  the  wall,  upon  which  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  rested  their  arms.  These,  with  the 
ladies  in  gay  dresses,  the  flowers  below,  the 
crowds  of  people  in  the  streets,  and  the  pro- 
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cession  with  music,  produced,  I assure  you,  a 
delightful  and  most  picturesque  effect.  Indeed, 
every  year  crowds  come  from  Rome,  and  vehicles 
of  eveiy  description  are  engaged  for  this  day. 
There  were  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  Lord 
Douglas,  his  son  and  his  daughter  ; the  Duchess 

B , and  the  Duchess  of  L and  her  two 

beautifid  daughters ; the  French  ambassador, 
and  the  ambassador  for  the  Low  Countries,  and 
many  other  fashionables.  The  whole  ceremony 
was  concluded  by  a display  of  fireworks. 

When  I returned  to  Albano  to  bed,  I slept 
soundly ; but  having  smelt  the  serpents  very 
strong  in  the  woods  in  the  day-time,  I still 
fancied  them  near  me.  I rose  early  next  morn- 
ing, and  having  hired  asses  and  a guide,  my 
friend  and  I set  off  to  go  up  a high  mountain, 
where  there  is  a small  monastery  and  an  exten- 
sive view.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  way  the 
road  is  a mere  path  for  one  person,  and  so  thickly 
covered  by  underwood  that  I was  frequently 
obliged  to  lie  down  on  the  ass’s  shoulders,  to 
prevent  the  branches  that  crossed  the  road  from 
injuring  my  eyes.  At  many  parts  of  the  way  we 
crossed  a veiy  ancient  road,  composed  of  very 
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large  stones.  On  arriving  at  the  top  we  found 
about  twenty  Gennan  students,  with  their  asses, 
their  large  straw  hats,  and  di’awing  materials, 
all  as  happy,  and  brotherly,  and  social  as  if  they 
were  one  family.  We  found  also  some  Scotch 
people,  who,  after  being  accommodated  with 
wine,  &c.,  were  making  a wretched  parley  whe- 
ther they  should  give  the  monks  twopence- 
halfpenny  each,  or  fivepence,  and  could  not 
agree  about  it ; some  finally  giving  the  first, 
and  some  the  latter. 

The  view  from  this  monastery  is  most  ex- 
tensive and  interesting.  In  front,  and  about 
twenty  miles  off,  lay  Rome,  as  clear  and  spar- 
kling in  the  sun  as  if  it  were  only  a mile  dis- 
tant. The  atmosphere  here  is  so  clear  that  you 
can  see  a house  at  a di.stance  of  thirty  or  fifty 
miles,  or  more.  Then  we  had  two  or  three  lakes 
at  our  feet,  which  were  sleeping,  as  it  were,  in 
the  old  craters  of  burning  mountains,  the  sides 
of  which  we  had  ascended  for  miles  upon  the 
devastating  lava,  marking  by  its  sinuous  ajjpear- 
ance  the  direction  it  had  taken.  Between  these 
lakes  and  Rome  lay  the  Campagna,  sterile,  flat, 
and  melancholy,  with  the  sea  in  the  distance. 
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and  Hannibal’s  camp  on  the  right  — a most 
beautiful  spot  for  a camp,  as  it  commanded  a 
complete  view  of  that  of  the  Homans,  while  it 
was  itself  scarcely  perceptible  by  them.  We 
returned  by  another  road,  if  road  it  might  be 
called,  through  a wood  of  chestnut-trees ; call- 
ing at  a monastery  to  see  some  very  fine  pic- 
tures by  Domenichino.  I made  our  guide 
drink  up  the  wine,  and  then  trotted  hmi  home 
in  high  good -humour,  singing  love -songs  in 
Italian. 

Ever  yours  tndy, 

W.  Bewick. 

Mr.  Bewick  did  not  escape  the  effect  of  the 
hot  season  in  Home,  which  is  generally  so  trying 
to  the  constitution  of  those  who  come  from 
more  northern  and  temperate  climates.  He  was 
reduced  to  such  a state  of  debility  that  lie  found 
it  impossible  to  continue  his  labours  As  a 
remedy  for  the  oppression  from  which  his  whole 
frame  suffered,  he  was  recommended  to  have 
recourse  to  the  baths  of  Nocera.  He  wisely 
followed  the  advice  given  him,  and  after  passing 
some  months  there,  found  himself  so  much 
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paratively good  state  of  health.  The  account 
of  his  residence  there,  and  of  one  or  two  excur- 
sions to  scenes  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  very 
interesting. 

Rome,  Sept.  10th,  1827. 

1\Iy  dearest  Bess, — I returned  here  on 
Saturday  from  the  baths  of  Nocera,  whither  I 
was  obliged  to  go  in  consequence  of  extreme 
exhaustion  from  the  hot  weather,  that  oppressed 
and  debilitated  my  whole  frame.  Thank  God  I am 
now  quite  well,  and  as  it  has  begun  to  rain  here 
I have  no  fear  of  further  annoyance  of  this  kind, 
and  I am  fortunate  enough  not  to  have  been 
affected  by  fever,  as  is  frequently  the  lot  of  new- 
comers to  Rome,  some  of  whom  suffer  severely. 
The  climate  at  Nocera,  (upon  the  crest  of  the 
Apennines)  is  like  that  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  some  other  respects  the  place  resem- 
bles that  country.  The  people,  however,  differ 
widely,  the  poor  peasantry  of  Italy  appearing 
the  most  patient  and  the  happiest  people  on 
earth  ; and  had  you  seen  the  many  instances  of 
unalloyed  felicity  and  innocent  mirth  that  were 
presented  to  my  observation  in  these  mountains. 
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you  would  be  persuaded  that  tnie  happiness 
does  not  depend  on  wealth,  rank,  or  fashion,  as 
it  is  often  thought  to  do. 

The  society  at  the  baths  was  veiy  circum- 
scribed, and  I passed  my  time  in  retirement  and 
quiet.  The  accommodations  for  visitors  are  two 
palazzi,  and  the  bathers  I found  to  be  all  Ita- 
lians. One  old  gentleman  spoke  a little  English, 
but  it  was  twenty  years  since  he  had  been  in 
England,  so  that  he  had  forgotten  nearly  all. 
We  occasionally  had  the  peasants  to  dance  and 
sing,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar  and 
tambourine  ; and  one  evening  the  Marquis  Az- 
zoline  gave  an  entertainment  upon  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  where  there  was  a fann-house. 

All  the  ladies  rode  on  asses,  each  attended 
by  three  men.  The  whole  cavalcade,  lighted  by 
torches,  ascended  the  mountains  by  a narrow  and 
somewhat  difficult  road.  High  up  we  saw  our 
destination,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted  by  lamps 
and  torches,  and  appeared  like  an  illumination. 
The  Marquis  sent  me  a very  spirited,  beautiful 
horse,  at  which  the  ladies  were  not  at  all  pleased, 
as  the  naiTow  path  seemed  too  bounded  for  his 
proud  spirit ; and  after  conducting  them  to  a 
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safe  road,  I galloped  forward  to  announce  our 
arrival,  when  I was  received  with  loud  huzzas 
by  about  a hundred  peasants  and  the  Marquis. 
The  whole  scene  was  splendid.  The  situation  was 
upon  the  top  of  a high  mountain  surrounded  by 
other  mountains  ; all  of  which  had  large  fires  of 
wood  lighted  for  the  occasion.  The  farm-house 
was  decorated  vdth  lamps,  and  on  the  green  was 
a large  table  covered  with  the  most  delicious 
fmits  and  wines.  This  table  was  surrounded 
by  and  canopied  with  festoons  of  flowers  and 
box -wood,  interspersed  with  lamps ; and  adjoin- 
ing the  table  was  a semicircle  enclosed  and 
lighted  for  music.  The  dancers  were  composed 
of  all  the  neighbouring  peasants  ; the  girls 
dressed  in  white,  with  crowns  of  flowers  on 
their  heads. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  the  Duchess 
of  Lante ; and  (being  a foreigner)  your  humble 
servant  was  placed  at  the  right  of  her  Excel- 
lency. At  the  bottom  of  the  table  was  the 
Marquis,  with  the  beautiful  Princess  Donna 
Giacinta,  and  her  sister  Princess  Donna  Mari- 
amia.  The  rest  of  the  table  was  occupied 
by  a countess  and  her  daughter,  a governor, 
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and  other  notables.  After  the  flowers  were 
removed,  the  servants  brought  in  all  manner 
of  eatables,  boiled,  roasted,  fried,  baked,  and 
stewed,  vdth  wines,  champagne,  burgundy,  ma- 
laga,  Cyprus,  &c.  The  music  played,  and  the 
girls  danced.  A poet  recited  verses,  and  songs 
were  sung  by  the  peasantry.  After  midnight 
the  procession  began  to  move  again  with  torches 
and  merriment,  when  it  commenced  to  rain  in 
torrents,  while  it  thundered  and  lightened  ter- 
ribly. The  ladies  screamed,  and  some  fainted, 
and  thus  we  arrived  at  our  homes  wet  and 
weary. 

The  heat  rash  that  covered  my  body  is  quite 
gone,  and  I feel  quite  strong  and  healthy,  and 
ready  to  go  to  work  again.  On  my  way  here 
I stopped  a day  at  Temi  to  see  the  fall  of  water, 
which  astonished  me.  I think  I never  saw  any- 
thing so  terribly  grand,  so  sublime,  so  picturr 
esque.  The  falls  of  Clyde  in  Scotland  and  the 
Tees,  and  the  fall  at  Tivoli,  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  it ; indeed,  this  cascade  is  thought 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe.  The  noise 
of  the  waterfall  may  be  heard  at  a great  dis- 
tance, the  first  fall  being  three  hundred  feet  in 
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height.  Tlie  waters  foil  on  the  rocks  with  so 
much  impetuosity  that  a great  part,  being  re- 
duced almost  to  vapour,  reascends  almost  to  the 
top  of  the  cascade,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun 
produce  a beautiful  rainbow  upon  the  foaming 
spray.  The  remainder  fonns  a second  foil,  and 
afterwards  a third,  and  lastly  uniting  with 
another  small  river,  these  waters  roll  in  foamintj 
billows,  with  thundering  noise,  along  the  deep 
valley. 

In  the  gardens  adjoining  this  fall  is  a beau- 
tiful villa,  where  our  late  Queen  Caroline  lived  a 
short  time,  and  where  she  received  her  friends. 
The  fruit  in  this  garden  is  delicious.  After  seeing 
the  beauties  of  the  place  we  returned  to  the 
villa,  and  ate  a lunch  of  figs,  pears,  apricots, 
bread  and  wine,  for  which  we  were  all  prepared, 
having  walked  and  toiled  up  the  hills  and  rocks, 
some  on  foot,  some  on  asses,  and  some  on  chairs 
carried  by  men  ; all  Italians  but  myself.  There 
came  some  English  parties  whilst  we  were  en- 
joying the  infinite  beauties  of  the  scenery,  but 
they  neither  seemed  to  enter  into  our  pleasure, 
nor  receive  any  pleasurable  impression  them- 
selves ; but  were  stupidly  reserved,  and  walked 
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about  like  so  many  mutes,  saying  nothing,  but 
looking  and  going  away  again  in  decent  and 
speechless  quiet.  I went  to  see  the  lake  of* 
Terni,  but  was  disappointed.  The  day  was  not 
fine,  nor  was  the  scenery  so  beautifld  as  I ex- 
pected. I have  received  a letter  from  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  with  a remittance  which  will  serve  me 
for  some  time.  Have  you  been  to  Croft  or 
Middleton  much  ? I hope  the  Rev.  J.  Dalton 
and  his  amiable  family  are  quite  well.  What  is 
the  news  at  Darlington  ? How  are  dear  mother 
and  father,  and  all  my  sisters  ? How  are  Mr. 
Botch erby,  Mr.  Janson,  Mr.  Mewburn,  and  Dr. 
Hodgson,  and  all  friends  ? Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
has  written  me  a veiy  kind  and  flattering  letter. 

Yours  veiy  sincerely, 

W.  Bewick. 
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LAWRENCE SIR  THOMAS’s  DELIGHT  WITH  THE  ‘ SIBYL  ’ 

FURTHER  COMMISSIONS. 

]\Ir.  Bewick  had  now  been  considerably  more 
than  a year  in  Rome,  but  every  day  seemed  to 
add  to  the  weariness  of  his  residence  in  it.  He 
must  have  been  suffering  from  the  iiud  du  j^ays, 
for  his  time  was  fully  occupied ; and  while  he 
was  thus  constantly  engaged  in  artistic  work,  his 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of 
society.  He  was  well  received  m several  houses 
of  distmction ; his  talents  were  recognised  by 
his  brother-artists,  and  he  had  the  happiness  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  several  persons  of 
high  station  and  considerable  reputation,  in 
some  cases  even  securing  their  wann  friendship 
and  regard. 
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In  the  letter  which  follows  he  gives  in  a 
few  words  some  discriminating  characteristics 
of  the  French,  German,  and  English  students, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  their  different 
ways,  they  derived  enjoyment  and  benefit  from 
their  residence  in  that  city  which  they  all  re- 
garded as  the  metropolis  of  art.  In  the  palaces 
to  which  he  was  invited  as  a guest,  he  had  op- 
portunities of  seeing  and  studying  the  chefs- 
d’mivre  of  Italian  genius ; and  of  these  he 
availed  himself,  not  only  to  imbue  his  mind  with 
the  highest  principles  of  art,  but  to  learn,  so  far 
as  he  could,  those  manual  secrets  of  the  early 
painters  on  which  so  much  of  then*  success  as 
artists  depended.  It  is  pleasant  to  read,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  gaieties  in  wdiich  he  took  part, 
and  the  absorption  of  his  mind  by  the  magnifi- 
cent examples  of  art  to  which  he  had  access, 
of  the  deep  interest  which  he  invariably  took  in 
the  affaii's  of  his  family  at  home,  in  all  that  had 
reference  to  the  prospects  of  his  brothers,  and 
in  all  that  concerned  that  sister  who  appears  to 
have  been  his  principal  correspondent.  What- 
ever might  occupy  his  attention  at  Rome,  the 
burden  of  his  postscripts  almost  invariably  was. 
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Write  soon,  with  all  the  news  of  home.  He  had 
also  more  than  one  patron  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ; as,  for  instance.  Lady  W estmorland,  to 
whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  Mi-. 
Larnbton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Durham. 

Rome,  January  1st,  1828. 

My  dearest  Bess, — I wish  you  all  a happy 
new-year  at  Darlington.  Rome  is  as  dull  and 
stupid  as  can  be.  Nothing  but  religious  ser- 
vices, processions  and  mummery,  to  break  the 
monotonous  quiet  of  the  immortal  city.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  English  who  come  here  in  the 
winter,  the  parties  they  give,  and  the  bustle 
they  make  with  their  money  and  their  equi- 
pages, Rome  to  an  Englishman  would  be  in- 
supportable as  a residence,  and  wearisome  as  a 
sojourn,  recollecting,  as  every  Englishman  must, 
the  comforts  of  his  own  country,  and  the  con- 
veniences and  gaiety  of  London.  To  a student, 
Rome  becomes  h'ksome,  unless  he  can  wear  away 
the  long  nights  in  the  company  of  some  choice 
friends,  veiy  difficult  to  be  met  with  here,  where 
people  only  come  and  go,  and  you  have  hardly 
said  ‘ how  do  you  do’  when  you  are  called  upon  to 
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say,  ‘ good-bye.’  The  students  who  have  lived 
here  some  time  get  used  to  the  sort  of  life,  and 
become  indifferent  and  unsocial,  many  of  them 
living  like  friars  in  a convent.  I speak  of  the 
English  ; the  French  and  Germans,  and  students 
from  other  countries,  I confess  are  different. 
They  live  in  a social,  Christian-like  way,  and 
smoke,  and  sing,  and  laugh  together ; careless, 
joyous,  and  happy.  The  only  home  an  English 
student  has  is  his  studio,  a comfortless  room, 
with  one  window  ; the  walls  being  coloured  grey 
with  soot  and  whiting,  and  as  dirty  as  a work- 
shop, with  a cold  brick-floor,  no  better  than  our 
stables.  His  bed-room  is  without  fire,  without 
cmdains,  without  carpet,  so  that  he  is  driven  to 
a cafe  in  the  evening,  if  he  has  no  invitation 
to  a rout  or  party.  Imagine  the  discomfort  of 
returning  home  in  silk  stockings  and  thin  shoes, 
at  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  a lodg- 
ing without  fire,  without  candle  (and  perhaps 
without  supper),  for  the  Italians  give  no  refresh- 
ment but  ice  and  pastry  at  their  parties.  Now 
this  is  tiresome  if  you  are  young  and  have  an 
appetite. 

This  winter  I have  been  out  almost  every 
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evening  at  some  party  or  other.  The  balls 
have  been  veiy  gay, — stars,  garters,  and  orders 
everywhere.  That  which  I most  enjoyed  was 
one  at  the  Neapolitan  ambassador’s  in  the  Far- 
nese  Palace.  Imagine  this  ancient  and  splendid 
palace  surrounded  by  torches,  and  guards,  and 
carnages  ; the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  servants 
and  soldiers  quite  astounding.  The  carriage 
drives  under  an  immense  arched  gateway,  and 
we  are  set  down  at  the  bottom  of  a white 
marble  staircase,  wide  enough  to  admit  a mail- 
coach.  We  ascend,  our  name  is  shouted  from 
one  livery  servant  to  another,  until  it  reaches 
the  top  of  the  staircase,  where  stands  the 
padrone  or  master  of  the  house.  To  him  we  make 
our  way  through  crowds  of  elegant,  fashionable, 
and  beautiful  ladies,  pay  our  compliments,  and 
tiy  to  see  all  we  can,  going  from  one  apartment 
to  another,  or  dancing.  The  interim's  of  the 
palaces  here  are  magnificent.  The  saloon  of 
the  Famese  palace,  of  which  I am  speaking,  has 
the  ceiling  painted  by  Carracci  most  beautifully, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  Rome  as  a 
work  of  art. 

The  next  ball  was  given  by  the  Pi’ince  and 
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Princess  Doria  at  their  palace.  The  Dorias  are 
a most  ancient  Italian  family,  and  their  palace 
is  like  a little  town,  splendid  in  eveiy  detail. 
The  picture  - galleiy  was  thrown  open,  and 
dancing  was  veiy  spiritedly  kept  up  in  it  till 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  next  and  most 
beautiful  ball  was  given  by  Lady  Westmoreland, 
at  her  palace  — Palazzo  Ilospilosi.  Here  there 
was  a profusion  of  everything  ; tea,  colfee,  wine, 
supper,  and  eveiy  luxury.  A very  beautiful 
ball  was  given  by  Prince  and  Princess  Lan- 
celotti.  The  avenues  to  the  palace  were  all 
lighted  by  torches,  and  the  road  and  walls  were 
covered  with  a kind  of  white  cloth,  and  guai'ded 
by  cavalry.  I went  with  a party  of  Italians, 
Neapolitans,  and  Homans,  and  the  staircase  was 
so  crowded  with  servants  that  we  could  scarcely 
make  our  way  up,  and  those  who  announced 
our  names  were  hoarse  with  bawling.  After 
about  an  hour  we  found  the  Princess,  anti  I was 
presented  to  her.  The  ball-room  was  beautiful, 
the  walls  and  ceiling  painted  in  fresco  ; but  the 
ices  and  lemonade  were  veiy  scarce. 

The  French  ambassador  gave  a beautiful 
ball ; and  several  smaller  balls  were  given  by 
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English  people  of  rank  and  fashion.  Lady 
Drummond  and  Lady  Eyre  had  each  a veiy 
nice  and  select  party,  and  I was  introduced  to 
Lady  Sandwich,  who  also  gives  a ball.  There 
is  likewise  a channing  party  every  Wednesday 
at  the  house  of  the  widow  of  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
late  King  of  Westphalia,  a most  elegant  and 
accomplished  lady.  Her  son  is  with  her.  Prince 
Bonaparte,  a young  man  about  twenty,  who 
speaks  a little  English,  and  is  very  clever. 
Lady  Westmoreland  has  given  veiy  few  tableaux 
this  winter.  Mr.  Lamhton  is  in  Paris,  he  wrote 
to  me  from  that  city.  I have  also  heard  from 
Mr.  Bandinel,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  London, 
who  vu’ites  very  pleasantly  and  kindly.  I am 
very  glad  to  hear  of  Bobert,  but  I have  not 
heard  from  him.  Pray  give  my  kindest  re- 
membrance to  all.  How  does  Jane  go  on?  and 
Mary  and  Tom,  and  father  and  mother  ? I am 
sadly  interrupted  just  now  by  the  ceremonies  at 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  I am  obliged  to  leave  off 
five  days  before  the  ceremony  takes  place.  The 
young  Prince  Bonaparte  is  a splendid  horseman, 
leaping  on  and  off  the  horse  when  going  at  full 
speed ; and  he  repeated  this  feat  several  times 
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when  the  horses  were  racing  at  the  Carnival.  lie 
is  rather  short  and  slim,  with  a veiy  smart  figure, 
dances  elegantly,  is  fond  of  speaking  English, 
and  often  talks  with  me  of  horses  and  politics. 
The  only  thing  that  makes  Home  gay  just  now 
is  the  English,  who  are  wintering  here,  and  they 
appear  with  then'  wealth  like  sovereigns  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Bandinel  tells  me  that  business  in 
Engl  and  is  very  low.  Adieu. 

Direct  to  me  at  Freeborn,  Smith,  and  Co., 
Rome.  Write  soon,  and  send  all  news. 

His  important  labours  at  the  Sistine  Chapel 
were  often  interrupted  by  a strange  cause  which 
prevented  him  making  such  progress  as  he 
otherwise  would.  The  Pope  had  an  insuperable 
aversion  to  the  smell  of  paint,  and  every  time 
that  the  sacred  edifice  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
religious  ceremonies,  Mr.  Bewick  had  to  dis- 
continue his  labours  some  days  beforehand,  and 
for  the  time  to  remove  his  scaffolding.  The 
constant  removal  and  re-erection  of  so  large  a 
stmcture  entailed  a great  loss  of  time,  and 
subjected  him  to  great  and  frequent  annoyance; 
and  it  was  only  that  spirit  of  perseverance 
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which  formed  so  marked  a peculiarity  in  his 
character  M'hich  enabled  him  to  carry  on  to  its 
accomplishment  the  great  work  which  he  had 
successfully  commenced. 


Eome,  Feb.  28th,  1828. 

^Iy  dearest  Bess, — I have  expected  to 
hear  from  you  for  some  time,  and  I am  anxious 
to  know  the  reason  of  your  not  writmg,  fear- 
ing that  you  are  ill,  or  that  something  par- 
ticidar  lias  hapjiened.  Pray  write  immediately, 
for  youi'S  are  the  only  letters  I receive  here 
that  are  at  all  interesting  to  me.  My  brothers 
never  write  to  me,  and  as  I do  not  write  to 
any  other  friends,  on  account  of  the  expense, 
it  is  seldom  that  I can  hear  anything  in  the 
way  of  news.  i\Ir.  Lambton  has  sent  me  a 
draft  for  fifty  pounds.  He  signs  his  letter 
‘ Durham,’  according  to  the  title  he  has  just 
been  honoured  with ; and  I suppose  I must 
now  speak  of  him  as  the  ‘ Earl  of  Durham.’ 
His  influence,  of  coiu’se,  will  be  very  much  in- 
creased, and  I sliould  like  you  to  write  to  ^Ir, 
Wilson,  to  ask  him  if  I am  entitled  to  give  a 
vote  for  the  property  at  Sunderland,  as  I cer- 
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tainly  should  wish  to  do  all  I can  in  return  for 
his  attentions  and  assistance.  You  need  not 
mention  the  reason  of  your  asking,  because  I 
think  Mr.  Wilson’s  friends  are  of  the  other 
party. 

In  the  summer  I purpose  going  to  see  Naples, 
Mount  Vesuvius,  and  the  interesting  country 
around  Naples.  The  Carnival  is  over,  and  was 
something  similar  to  the  last,  only  I think  not  so 
gay  or  brilliant,  which  I explain  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  visitors  here  are  Scotch,  and  they 
seldom  or  never  enjoy  a thing  of  this  kind.  I 
have  not  enjoyed  it  myself  so  much  as  last 
year,  and  I feel  very  glad  that  I entered  into 
the  fun  so  completely  as  I did  the  first  year. 
It  was  truly  an  enjoyment  to  me ; every  one 
seemed  so  happy  and  joyous,  and  for  myself  I 
had  just  recovered  from  the  rheumatism,  and 
was  like  one  let  out  of  prison.  This  year, 
thank  God,  I have  • been  more  carefid  of  the 
weather — of  wet  and  cold. 

I have  not  been  able  to  go  all  the  winter  to 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  on  account  of  religious  cere- 
monies. The  Pope  is  so  particular  about  the 
smell  of  paint  or  varnish,  that  I am  obliged  to 
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leave  the  chapel,  and  clear  everything  out  four 
or  five  days  before  His  Holiness  enters  it.  I am 
• now  once  more  at  work  at  the  Chapel,  and  I 
hope  in  a short  time  to  be  able  to  send  something 
to  London.  It  is  curious  that  Ilobert  has  not 
written  to  me.  When  you  \^Tite,  pray  tell  me 
all  about  the  family,  and  write  a very  long 
letter.  Is  Tom  in  Newcastle  still,  and  John  ? 
How  is  Jane,  and  how  does  Anne  like  London  ? 
Mary  you  must  kiss  for  me  ! She  is  my  fa- 
vourite. Tell  me  how  the  people  at  Darlington 
go  on — Mr.  Botcherby,  Dr.  Hodgson,  Mr.  Mew- 
burn,  the  solicitor.  I hope  he  is  well,  and  in 
full  practice.  You  say  notliing  more  of  the 
purchase  of  the  garden  ground  from  Lord 
Darlhigton ; if  you  would  like  to  have  it,  pray 
buy  it. 

Borne  this  winter  has  been  very  gay  with 
parties  and  balls ; but  parties  and  balls  cost 
very  little  here,  as  there  is  nothing  but  ices 
and  lemonade  given.  Two  beautiful  entertain- 
ments have  been  given  since  I wrote  to  you 
— one  by  Lady  Ci’awford,  and  the  other  by  a 
Mrs.  Starke,  a lady  who  h;is  written  a very 
good  guide  to  Italy — perhaps  the  best.  She 
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likewise  gave  tableaux,  that  were  siilendicl  and 
quite  perfect — one  with  twenty-eight  figures. 
The  ball  was  attended  by  masques,  and  some  very 
good  ones  ; both  gave  splendid  suppers.  I have 
not  yet  become  reconciled  to  Koine,  and  I long 
to  see  Naples,  its  beautiful  country  and  an- 
tiquities. You  may  depend  upon  my  writing 
you  everything  I meet  with  worthy  of  notice. 
Does  my  father  still  read  the  geography  ? and 
my  mother — pray  tell  me  liow  they  both  are. 
Everybody  here  smokes  tobacco,  or  snuffs,  or 
smokes  cigars,  just  as  at  Darlington. 

The  weather  has  been  most  favourable,  and 
it  is  more  like  spring  than  winter.  I do  not 
recollect  if  I told  you  that  I was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Ellison,  member  for  Newcastle.  He  has 
now  left  Home — not  in  very  good  health — with 
his  family.  I wKl  write  to  Tom  from  Naples, 
to  tell  him  wEat  there  is  new.  I have  lost 
Robert’s  address.  If  you  will  send  it  to  me 
again,  I w’ill  write  to  him,  notwithstanding 
his  silence,  and  to  Anne  the  first  opportunity. 
When  you  write  to  Sunderland,  pray  remember 
me  to  all  friends,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Wilson. 
I see  nobody  here  from  Sunderland  ; in  fact. 
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they  are  principally  Scotch  people  who  are  here 
this  year.  You  tell  me  nothing  of  your  health. 
What  kind  of  winter  have  you  had  ? I suppose 
as  stupid  as  ever.  Desiring  you  to  write  me  a 
very  long  letter, 

Believe  me,  dear. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

W.  Bewick. 

From  this  period  until  the  month  of  July 
we  have  no  other  indication  of  Mr.  Bewick’s 
life  at  Home.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that 
there  was  little  in  it  calling  for  particular 
notice,  and  that  he  was  pursuing  his  usual 
laborious  course,  varied  only  by  the  gaieties  in 
which  he  occasionally  mingled.  The  letter 
which  he  writes  from  Naples  to  his  sister  ma- 
nifests great  delight  in  the  life  and  animation 
of  its  streets,  compared  with  the  apathy  of 
Borne,  which  he  considered  a ville  morte. 

Naples,  July  12th,  1828. 

My  dear  Bess, — I write  this  letter  looking 
upon  the  most  beautiful  sight  perhaps  in  the 
world — the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  a climate  the 
most  brilliant  and  serene.  The  balmy  air  fresh 
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from  the  sea  makes  it  a delightfully  healthy 
situation  ; and  although  I have  only  been  here 
a day  or  two,  I feel  invigorated,  and  in  better 
spirits  than  at  Rome,  where  the  heat  was 
great,  and  the  air  oppressive,  foggy,  and  un- 
wholesome. The  whole  town  wore  an  aspect  of 
lassitude,  increased  by  the  multitude  of  priests 
and  friars,  clad  in  every  shade  of  melancholy 
colour.  Rome  is  at  best  a dead  place,  and  in 
the  summer  it  is  deserted  for  veiy  good  reasons. 
Here  at  Naples  everything  is  bustle,  night  and 
day ; and  the  crowded  streets,  the  shops,  the 
noise,  put  me  in  mind  of  London.  Here  it  may 
be  said  that  the  people  ‘ live at  Rome  they 
seem  only  to  ‘ kill  time.’  Here  the  soldiers,  the 
bands  of  music,  the  drums,  the  trumpets,  the 
pleasure-boats  sailing  in  the  bay,  the  carriages 
rattling  in  the  streets,  the  gaiety  of  the  natives, 
give  an  air  of  life  and  prosperity  to  the  place, 
although  the  people  complain  very  much  of 
poverty  and  of  the  want  of  commerce.  The 
King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Royal  Family,  with 
the  Court,  drive  out  every  day  in  carriages  with 
beautiful  horses.  Tlie  soldiers  are  all  drawn 
out,  tlie  trumpets  sound,  the  carriages  stop,  and 
eveiybody  takes  off  his  hat  as  they  pass. 
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FASHIONABLE  AMUSEMENTS. 


The  bii*th-day  of  the  Queen  was  kept  on 
Sunday  with  great  gaiety.  The  ships  in  tlie 
bay  had  all  their  flags  and  coloui's  spread,  the 
guns  fired,  and  there  was  an  illumination  in 
the  evening.  The  theatre  of  St.  Carlo — one 
of  the  most  beautiful  I ever  saw — was  crowded. 
The  seats  in  the  pit  are  all  cushioned,  and 
filled  by  the  most  respectable  persons  ; indeed 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  ordered 
into  the  pit. 

Card-playing  seems  to  be  the  amusement  of 
the  fashionable  people  here  at  parties.  I was 
at  a party  last  night,  and  counted  ten  tables. 
No  refreshments  are  given ; even  at  balls  a 
glass  of  water  is  all  that  is  asked  for,  and  all 
that  is  offered.  I have  been  at  two  balls,  and 
found  nothing  else.  The  people  dance  very 
well,  but  are  the  ugliest  set  of  men  aiid  women 
I ever  saw.  Their  teeth,  owing  to  the  air,  are 
all  decayed,  and  their  complexions  are  very 
dark.  Although  the  Neapolitans  are  remark- 
able for  being  the  gayest  and  merriest  of  the 
Italians,  and  have  most  wit,  yet  I have  ob- 
served a general  dulness  and  melancholy  in  the 
expression  of  their  countenances,  particularly  if 
you  talk  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  when  they  drop 
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their  heads,  and  speak  of  it  with  sorrow  ; as  if  it 
had  been  sent  by  the  Creator  to  punish  them  for 
being  the  greatest  cheats  in  the  world,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  fact,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
burning  sulphur,  and  everything  that  may  strike 
terror  by  its  appearance,  or  horror  by  its  con- 
sequences. Though  the  mountain  is  always 
smoking,  and  belching  forth  its  fires  before  their 
eyes,  and  raining  its  fiery  showers  almost  upon 
their  heads,  the  Neapolitans  are  still  the  great- 
est rogues  upon  earth,  and  the  veriest  cut- 
throats. 

Mount  Vesuvius  is  smoking  before  me,  mak- 
ing the  only  clouds  that  are  seen  in  this  sky. 
In  the  evening  the  top  of  the  crater  within  looks 
red  and  fiery,  and  as  if  it  would  send  forth  its 
bowels  of  burning  stones  and  molten  fire.  I think 
an  eruption  must  be  as  terrible  to  witness  as  its 
effects  are  generally  dreadful.  The  eruption  this 
year  was  very  insignificant,  and  only  lasted  a 
few  horn's.  I heard  of  a man  that  either  fell  or 
threw  himself  into  this  caldron  three  months  ago. 
This  person,  a shoe-maker  of  Sorrento,  is  still 
living.  He  was  discovered  by  an  Englishman, 
who,  as  he  was  going  to  the  top  at  the  edge  of 
the  crater,  heard  the  groans  of  somebody  below; 
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SMACKING  OF  SULPHUR. 


and  looking  earnestly  down  perceived  this  poor 
fellow  on  a ledge  of  lava  below  him,  with  his 
lesf  broken.  He  had  lain  in  this  situation  for 
two  days,  and  the  ordy  thing  he  speaks  of  is  a 
perpetual  flitting  of  fire  before  his  eyes,  and  an 
immense  cave  of  fire  and  red  smoke.  Should  I 
ofo  to  Sorrento  I will  endeavour  to  see  this 
man. 

The  country  all  about  here  is  sulphurous, 
everything  smacking  of  it.  I drink  sulphur- 
water  in  the  morning  and  evening,  exactly  hke 
that  of  Middleton  Spa,  but  stronger.  The  wines 
and  fruit  are  all  said  to  be  of  a sulphurous  nature, 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  take  much  of  them.  The 
water  is  generally  bad.  The  road  from  Rome, 
at  least  half-way  near  Naples,  is  not  very  good 
to  travel  in  at  night,  and  I think  I never  saw 
such  cut-throat  places.  I could  give  you  some 
melancholy  descriptions,  but  I need  not  now.  I 
am  safe  in  Naples.  By  day  there  is  no  fear,  and 
l)y  night  the  roads  are  well  guarded  ; but  still 
by  night  I would  not  risk  travelhng.  I was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a seat  in  a gentleman’s 
carriage  free  of  expense,  and  travelling  at  suit- 
able times.  I have  written  two  lettere  to  Dar- 
lington without  receiving  an  answer,  one  to 
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yourself,  and  one  to  Jane  ; and  I have  waited 
some  time  expecting  an  answer  from  one  or  both. 
I have  written  also  to  Robert,  but  have  no  an- 
swer yet.  Tom  sent  me  a long  letter  at  last,  a 
large  sheet.  I have  sent  two  pictures  to  London 
to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  When  I have  finished 
the  one  for  Lambton,  I hope  to  be  in  readiness 
to  return  to  you  all  at  Darlington,  and  then 
what  strange  stories  I shall  have  to  tell  you. 

I have  been  very  ill  with  the  rheumatism 
that  I caught  near  Rome,  sketching  in  a damp 
situation  without  a seat.  It  cost  me  six  weeks 
of  terrible  pain,  but  thank  God  I am  now  quite 
well,  excepting  that  I am  a little  feeble  ; but 
with  this  fresh  and  healthy  air  I hope  to  return 
to  Rome  quite  stout  to  finish  my  work.  You 
speak  to  me  about  a guitar.  Naples  is  famous 
for  making  these  instruments,  and  I will  endea- 
vour to  send  you  one  ; they  are  of  four  strings, 
and  are  very  elegant.  Jane,  I hear,  is  going  on 
in  the  old  way.  Maiy  is  very  much  improved 
in  every  respect.  Anne  still  remains  in  London, 
which  I am  glad  of.  You  will  be  good  enough 
to  give  my  kindest  love  and  remembrance  to  my 
father  and  mother,  and  aU  brothers  and  sisters. 
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To  my  friends  at  Darlington  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  give  my  kindest  remembrance,  and  to 
those  at  Sunderland.  At  Naples,  goods  of  every 
description  are  bought  of  English  shop-keepers, 
and  I have  met  in  company  several  Italian 
gentlemen  who  speak  English  very  well.  The 
can’iage  I came  to  Naples  in  had  the  maker’s 
name,  G.  Marks,  New  Road,  London,  at  which  I 
laughed  heartily,  not  forgetting  my  old  friend 
the  painter  of  so  many  Mount  Vesuvius’s  with- 
out ever  having  seen  one  ei’uption.  Yesterday  I 
saw  a most  beautiful  villa,  built  in  the  most 
enchanting  situation,  overlooking  the  town  and 
bay  of  Naples  ; every  thing  of  the  newest  fishion 
with  fine  prints  of  Lord  Darlington’s  fox-hounds, 
Mr.  Lambton’s,  and  one  of  King  George  III. 
reviewing  troops,  by  Sir  Wm.  Beechey.  In  the 
house  where  I live  the  furniture  is  principally 
English ; the  best  of  it  at  least.  Indeed  so  many 
English  people  come  here  that  I do  not  wonder 
at  the  mania.  They  pay  well,  and  are  imposed 
upon  into  the  bargain,  because  they  give  them- 
selves many  airs. 

Believe  me  yours  affectionately, 

W.  Bewick. 
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Direct  to  me  at  Messrs.  Cotterell  and  Co., 
1 0 Largo  Della  Vittoria,  Naples. 

Mr.  Bewick  remained  some  time  in  Naples, 
being  much  pleased  by  the  new  phases  of*  life 
which  that  lively  city  presented  to  him.  He 
made  several  excursions  to  places  of  interest  in 
and  near  the  city,  dared  the  perils  which  fifty 
years  ago  attended  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius,  and 
looked  down  into  its  crater.  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  had  not  been  so  thoroughly  exposed  to 
the  hght  of  day  as  they  now  are,  but  what  was 
visible  of  them  he  examined  with  the  interest 
of  one  who  saw  in  antiquities  much  that  might 
be  rendered  subservient  to  his  art.  While  at 
Naples  he  not  only  received  a highly  apprecia- 
tory  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  but  was 
commissioned  by  him  to  look  out  for  original 
di'awings  by  the  old  masters — a task  in  which 
he  anticipated  little  success,  as  the  French  had 
been  engaged  in  the  same  search  before  him,  and 
had  collected  almost  everything  that  was  worthy 
of  removal. 
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ASCENT  OF  VESUVirs. 


Naples,  Sept.  4th,  1828. 

My  dear  Bess, — Your  very  obliging  letter  I 
received  gladly,  and  am  very  bappy  to  hear 
you  are  all  well  at  home.  I have  likewise  heard 
from  Robert,  who  is  in  good  health,  but  anxious 
to  pass  the  examination  in  London  ; and  as  his 
time  will  be  at  an  end  with  his  present  master 
very  soon,  he  is  anxious  to  go  to  London  and 
attend  lectures  immediately  after  leaving  Box- 
ford. 

Since  writing  to  you  I have  been  up  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  I will  recount 
to  you  at  Darlington  my  journey,  and  what 
kind  of  thing  it  is.  The  company  I went  with 
were  fifteen  in  number,  with  seven  men-servants 
and  a lady’s-maid,  and  consisted  of  a Roman 
princess  and  two  daughtere,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Brown,  nephew  and  niece,  and  Lady  Lubbock, 
two  cavaliers,  officei's  of  the  King’s  body-guard, 
two  sons  of  a noble  Neapolitan,  one  of  the  King’s 
couriers,  a Roman  councillor,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, and  a gentleman  who  undertook  to  be  our 
director,  and  who  had  made  the  .same  excursion 
in  company  with  Mrs.  Starke  (who  has  published 
her  travels).  The  company  left  Naples  at  half- 
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past  nine  in  the  evening,  in  three  carriages,  and 
arrived  at  the  little  village  of  Resina  at  eleven, 
the  full  moon  swimming  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
We  drove  into  the  yard  of  the  captain  of  the 
guides,  named  Salvatone  Madonna,  which  was 
filled  with  asses,  mules,  and  men,  all  ready  to  set 
off  for  the  mountain.  The  entrance  of  the  car- 
riages, the  uproar  and  eagerness  of  the  men  to 
obtain  riders,  caused  a noise  and  confusion  that 
was  as  astounding  and  as  laughable  as  a Nea- 
politan rabble  could  be  expected  to  make. 

From  this  place  we  were  taken  to  a tratorica, 
half  a mile  distant,  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  where 
was  prepared  a supper  that  was  as  useless  as  it 
was  tormenting,  eveiy  one  wishing  to  proceed, 
and  no  one  having  any  appetite,  for  we  were 
all  anxious  to  be  uponthe  verg^of  the  crater 
before  sunrise.  However,  the  maccaroni  was 
upon  the  table,  and  I partook  heartily  of  fish 
and  champagne,  and  mounted  my  donkey  in  the 
crowd  below,  with  eager  anticipations  of  what 
was  to  come — of  haii’-breadth  escapes  by  flood  and 
field,  of  robbers,  assassins,  and  of  all  that  fiction, 
history,  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  the  facts 
of  the  present,  could  suggest  to  my  imagination. 
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The  roads  here  are  all  of  lava,  and  you  travel 
on  the  accumulation  of  ages,  the  guide  giving 
you  an  account  of  the  different  strata.  Thus  we 
journeyed  on,  passing  through  rich  vineyards, 
the  watch-dogs  barking  and  giving  notice  of 
our  passing,  and  the  peasants  mnning  to  the  road 
to  see  that  all  was  right  with  the  fruit.  We 
arrived  by  crooked  and  unpleasant  paths  at  the 
Hermitage,  a small  white  house  with  a chapel, 
a hermit,  and  a guard  of  six  or  seven  soldiers, 
stationed  there  for  the  benefit  of  Vesuvian  tra- 
vellers. This  guard  has  been  placed  there  since 
the  robbery  of  some  French  gentlemen,  at  the 
foot  of  the  cone  of  the  mountain,  a short  time 
aofo.  Some  of  the  banditti  have  been  taken  and 
sent  to  the  galleys,  and  there  remain  still  four 
or  five  who  eluded  the  vigilant  search  of 

the  guard.  These  robbers  have  property  near  the 
village.  The  story  was  told  to  me  by  my  guide, 
whose  brother  happened  to  be  guide  to  these  same 
Frenchmen,  as  we  rode  past  the  spot.  He  was 
forced  with  his  fiice  to  the  ground,  and  a musket 
at  his  head  to  confess  who  the  travellers  were, 
one  of  them  having  a star  at  his  breast.  The 
story,  told  by  moonlight  upon  the  very  spot, 
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made  me  look  apprehensively  around,  the  situa- 
tion being  a veiy  dreary  one,  and  by  night  or 
day  admirably  calculated  for  any  black  or  bloody 
deed,  for  it  looked  on  all  sides  a desert  formed 
of  masses  of  lava,  black  as  pitch,  sinking  into 
cavities,  holes,  curious  corners,  dells,  and  diy 
river-beds  made  by  descending  torrents. 

We  passed  this  part  of  the  road  in  compara- 
tive stillness,  for  every  one  had  enough  to  do 
to  look  to  his  ass ; and  the  path,  which  is  as 
bad  as  it  can  well  be,  seemed  as  if  made  for  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  W e had  tea,  with  roast  beef,  and 
fowls,  and  a little  brandy,  at  the  Hennitage,  and 
then  we  mounted  our  asses,  and  rode  on,  accom- 
panied by  two  or  three  of  the  soldiers,  to  the  foot 
of  the  cone  of  the  mountain,  where,  dismounting 
and  taking  large  sticks,  we  prepared  to  ascend  ; 
the  ladles  being  placed  in  ann-chairs  fixed  on 
poles,  and  carried  by  six  or  eight  men.  The 
difficulty  and  danger  were  really  so  great  that  I 
wonder,  when  I reflect  on  it,  that  no  accident 
happened.  Never  was  such  a scene,  with  tug- 
ging and  tumbling,  the  rolling  of  stones  from 
above,  the  screams  of  women,  the  shouting,  bawl- 
ing and  swearing  of  men — who,  instead  of  invok- 
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TOP  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN, 


ing  the  Madonna,  or  some  goodly  saint,  called 
upon  the  aid  of  maccaroni, — the  laughing  of  some, 
and  the  lamentation  of  others.  The  curious  and 
novel  appearance  of  the  party  from  below,  seen 
stretching  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  in  pic- 
turesque and  temble  positions,  was  very  remark- 
able. Some  seemed  falling  from  fatigue,  and 
others  were  lying  on  the  mountain  taking  breath, 
while  the  men  encouraged  each  other  to  exertion, 
— the  leader  of  the  guides,  dressed  in  white, 
standing  apart,  exhorting  his  subordinates, 
while  the  soldiers  with  their  muskets  ran  up  to 
the  top  to  see  that  all  was  right  there,  and  that 
there  were  no  lurkers.  All  together  formed  a 
scene  as  picturesque  and  romantic  as  it  was 
dangerous,  and  often  ridiculous. 

When  we  were  nearly  at  the  top  the  sun  began 
to  rise,  lighting  up  splendidly  the  most  extensive 
as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  scenery  that  fancy 
could  conjure  up.  The  Bay  of  Naples  spread 
out  below,  like  an  immense  mirror,  the  surface 
studded  with  fishing-boats  with  white  sails, 
while  the  breath  of  morning  slightly  rippled 
the  blue  water.  The  city  lay  circling  the  ex- 
tensive margin  of  this  delicious  crescent  with 
its  cold  white  houses,  and  numerous  towns 
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and  villages  seemed  to  be  melting  into  air  in  the 
distance. 

A few  more  steps  brought  us  to  the  verge  of 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  a more  awful  or  sub- 
lime sight  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  The  first 
impression  was  one  of  awe  and  terror.  Pictures 
or  descriptions  can  give  but  a veiy  faint  idea  of 
the  grandeur  of  this  immense  amphitheatre, 
smoking,  rumbling,  and  belching  forth  with  hid- 
eous noise,  its  crimson  tongues  of  fire,  the  earth 
trembling  under  you,  and  menacing  every  in- 
stant an  explosion  that  might  scatter  your  limbs 
piecemeal  over  the  scene  so  far  below.  A con- 
vulsion of  nature  like  this  is  a curious  and  very 
interesting  sight,  and  never  fails  to  impress  upon 
the  beholder  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator. 

The  top  of  the  cone  of  this  mountain  is  said 
to  be  about  three  and  a half  miles  in  cu'ciim- 
ference — it  looks  about  a mile.  The  inside  of 
the  crater  is  an  immense  cavern,  black  with  fire 
and  smoke  ; and  in  the  centre  rises  another  cone 
formed  of  black  lava,  from  the  top  or  point  of 
which  issue  constantly  volumes  of  smoke,  rising 
majestically  uito  clouds  above,  or  enveloping  the 
summit ; and  every  two  or  three  minutes  burst 
forth  with  thundering  noise  a column  ol  fire  ot 
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I'ed-hot  lava,  hissing  and  spitting.  The  noise 
may  be  said  to  resemble  the  bellowing  of  some 
gigantic  wild  beast  chained  below,  and  the  loud 
thunderous  rumbling  may  be  likened  to  the 
clanking  of  his  chains.  Think,  then,  what  must 
be  the  effect  of  an  eruption  that  devastates  the 
country  around ! 

Well  may  the  Neapolitans  look  melancholy 
and  hang  their  heads  when  you  talk  of  Vesuvius. 
It  is  said  that  an  eruption  in  472  was  so  terrible 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were  ten’i- 
fied ; and  in  another,  the  clouds  of  stones  and 
ashes  thrown  out  darkened  the  sun  at  Rome, 
and  even  some  stones  were  cjirried  by  the  wind 
as  far  as  Egypt.  That  stones  from  this  moun- 
tain have  been  found  two  hundred  miles  distant 
is  certain,  but  that  they  could  be  hurled  as  far 
as  Egypt  is  hard  to  believe.  The  descent  to  the 
point  where  we  left  the  asses  and  mules  Avas 
as  rapid  as  the  ascent  was  slow,  and  took  one 
hour,  three  minutes,  every  step  cariying  you  three 
or  four  yards  down  knee-deep  in  pumice-stone, 
ashes,  and  scoria.  If  instead  of  putting  your 
heel  down  first,  you  were  to  put  your  toe,  you 
Avoidd  fall,  and  death  would  be  inevitable,  such 
is  the  fatal  facility  of  the  descent. 
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My  kindest  and  dearest  remembrance  to  all 
my  family,  and  believe  me  truly  and  affection- 
ately yours, 

W.  Bewick. 

From  Naples,  Sept.  5th,  1828. 


Naples,  Nov.  11th,  1828. 

My  Dearest  Bess, — Your  veiy  obliging 
and  excellent  letter,  dated  so  long  ago  as  Sep- 
tember 17tli,  I have  this  day  received,  and  I 
derive  much  consolation,  not  only  from  the  ex- 
pressions, but  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  is  written.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that 
Tom  is  again  well,  and  gone  to  his  occupation, 
and  that  all  the  other  members  of  the  family 
are  in  good  health  and  spirits  ; particularly  my 
dear  father  and  mother.  You  never  say  if  Anne 
and  her  liusband  are  still  in  London.  The  plants 
Jane  wishes  me  to  bring  I hope  are  for  her  own 
garden,  and  the  silk-worms  for  mother  will  be 
for  the  mulberry-trees  that  are  yet  to  be  planted. 
I am  delighted  with  your  opinion  of  John. 
Dear  Mary,  too,  is  merry  and  laughing  as  usual. 
Happy  girl ! I hope  she  will  choose  a husband 
M’ho  will  deserve  her,  for  she  was  always  my 
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favourite,  and  her  sisters  can  allow  me  to  say  as 
much  without  jealousy. 

Naples  is  filling  with  English  people,  and  it 
is  becoming  rather  cold.  The  grapes  are  all 
finished,  and  the  vineyards  are  all  being  dressed 
for  next  year.  New  wine  is  brought  on  the  table  ; 
pears,  apples,  grapes,  and  roasted  chestnuts  form 
the  dessert ; and  this  dessert,  which  would  cost 
half-a-crown  or  three  shillings  in  England,  wall 
cost  for  one  person  three  half-pence  or  two- 
pence. The  grapes  are  most  exquisite,  as  well 
as  the  peas  and  apples.  There  is  a fruit  I 
like  very  much  called  the  white  water-melon, 
gushing  with  the  most  delicious  juice.  The 
orange-trees  are  bending  with  their  golden  fruit, 
and  the  lemons  are  ready  for  the  punch.  You 
buy  an  orange  nearly  as  large  as  your  head  for  a 
farthing  or  halfpenny.  The  pomegranates,  too, 
are  bursting  with  ripeness,  showing  their  rich, 
ruby  insides,  more  tempting  in  appearance  than 
in  taste.  The  climate  here,  although  a little  cold 
in  the  morning,  is  like  the  spring  in  England. 
The  people  sit  with  their  windows  open  all 
day  long,  and  sup  in  the  street  by  moonlight 
at  night,  singing  and  playing  the  guitar ; and  it 
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is  a curious  fact  that,  amidst  wine  and  merriment, 
you  never  see  any  one  tipsy  or  behaving  rudely. 

Since  witing  the  above  I have  received  a most 
pleasant  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who 
informs  me  that  the  pictures  I sent  to  him  have 
arrived  in  the  river,  and  that,  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  his  house,  he  will  show  them  to  his 
brother  Academicians,  and  write  me  faithfully 
the  impression  they  make.  The  letter  is  excess- 
ively gratifying,  and  if  the  expense  was  not  so 
much  I should  be  tempted  to  send  it  to  you  to 
read.  I am  just  recovering  from  a cold  in  my 
head  and  tlmoat,  that  I think  I got  upon  the 
high  mountains  near  this  city,  and  I have  been 
tempted  to  buy  some  pictures  here  by  the  old 
masters,  such  as  Raphael.  What  can  Mr. 
Sams  be  doing  in  Jemsalem  ? 

Believe  me,  dearest,  yours  affectionately, 

W.  Bewick. 

I have  seen  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
where  they  are  still  making  excavations,  and 
find  every  day  something  curious.  The  town  of 
Pompeii  is  a most  melancholy  and  interesting 
sight.  You  see  the  houses,  the  baths,  the  pave- 
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ments,  the  sacred  edifices,  and  the  public  halls ; 
the  prisons,  the  stocks,  the  theatres,  the  sepul- 
chres, and  the  monuTnents  of  public  men  or 
private  families  ; statues,  pictures  of  the  highest 
style  of  art,  and  of  the  very  best  workmanship ; 
liuildings  and  columns  ' left  unfinished  ; nay, 
here  are  their  fire-places,  with  the  ashes  of  the 
fire ; the  wine  dried  up  in  the  bottles ; corn, 
beans,  and  oats  unground,  flour  ready  for 
bread,  and  even  bread  and  eggs ; figs,  olives, 
almonds,  cherries,  prunes,  linen,  cloth,  bottles, 
glasses,  cups,  spoons,  chaiis,  locks  and  keys,  ear- 
rings, necklaces,  rings,  bracelets,  pins,  needles, 
inkstands,  and  pens — all  of  the  most  exquisite 
taste  and  invention  ; frying-pans,  girdles,  sauce- 
pans, ladles  made  of  bronze,  and  lined  with 
silver  (tin  not  being  known)  ; lamps  and  stands, 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  vases,  hay,  ropes ; a 
purse  with  money  found  in  one  hand  of  a lady, 
and  a key  in  the  other,  supposed  to  be  the  lady 
of  the  house.  The  skeleton  was  found  with  most 
beautiful  gold  ornaments,  necklace,  earrings,  and 
armlets. 

When  you  view  tlie  streets,  houses,  and  monu- 
ments of  Pompeii,  and  look  not  only  upon  sped- 
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mens  of  most  exquisite  art,  but  also  upon  the 
utensils  of  the  kitchen,  the  materials  for  eating 
and  drinking,  and  even  fhe  marks  of  cups  and 
glasses  upon  marble  tables  in  the  drinking-shops, 
there  remains  upon  the  mind  an  impression  of 
astonishment,  for  Pompeii  was  destroyed,  or 
covered  entirely,  by  the  ashes  of  Mount  V esuvius 
in  the  year  79  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  All  the 
articles  at  Pompeii  are  not  burnt  ; but  those  at 
Herculaneum  are  burnt  bkick  like  charcoal ; and 
the  pictures  brought  to  light,  painted  on  the 
walls  at  Pompeii,  are  most  beautifully  preserved, 
and,  what  most  astonishes  me,  of  the  most  perfect 
style  of  art.  Some  of  them  deserve  to  be  classed 
with  the  finest  specimens  of  painting  of  the  best 
periods  of  modern  art. 

I am  looking  out  for  original  drawings  by  the 
old  masters  for  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ; but  I am 
afraid  that  I shall  not  be  at  all  successfid,  as  the 
French  have  carried  away  everything  that  was  at 
all  worth  taking,  and  since  then  so  many  English 
have  bought  and  taken  away  pictures  that  the 
gleanings  are  scarce,  and  if  anything  good  and 
genuine  is  found,  it  is  exorbitantly  dear.  I 
drank  all  your  healths  on  the  20th  of  October, 
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knowing  that  yon  would  all  be  together  in  the 
evening.  Farewell. 

• 

Early  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Bewick’s 
correspondence  shows  that  he  was  again  in 
Home,  where  he  was  executing  some  commis- 
sions with  which  he  had  been  favoured.  The 
copies  of  the  pictures  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
which  he  had  sent  home  met  with  the  highest 
approbation  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  had 
them  put  up  in  his  rooms. 

In  a letter  to  Bewick  Sir  Thomas  says  ; 

‘ I have  sincere  apologies  to  make  to  you  for 
not  sooner  informing  you  of  my  receipt  of  the 
two  pictures,  which  I had  immediately  placed  on 
substantial  frames.  Unfortunately  their  large 
size  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  exhibit  them 
in  the  rooms,  which,  with  my  own  too  numerous 
works,  their  superior  dimensions  convert  into 
very  small  apartments.  But  let  me  now  speak  of 
the  works  them.selves.  I am  not  disappointed 
in  their  grandeur  and  noble  simplicity  of  effect, 
but  I w’ill  own  to  you  that  I am  not  equally 
satisfied  with  two  or  three  of  the  details.  In 
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the  “Sibyl”  my  impression  is  that  something  has 
been  lost  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance, 
which  my  memory  tells  me  has  in  the  original 
a more  softened  abstraction  of  thought  in  the 
character.  Then  in  the  advancing  leg  the 
shadow  comes  on  so  far  and  harshly  on  the  sight 
that  the  width,  fulness,  and  substance  of  the 
limb,  are  injured  by  it. 

‘ Is  there  so  great  a distance  from  the  nose 
to  the  ear  of  the  “ Jeremiah,”  which  by-the-bye 
is  small,  and  not  accurately  placed,  and  have 
you  sufficiently  attended  to  the  fine  anatomical 
dramng  of  the  upper  hand,  the  first  joint  of 
the  forefinger  ? The  knuckle  appears  rather  a 
large  swelling  than  the  form  itself,  which  in 
Michael  Angelo  is  generally  pronounced. 

‘ These  are  my  criticisms,  and  being  anxious 
for  the  complete  defence  of  this  greatest  artist, 
and  its  successful  effect  by  your  pencil,  I have  at 
present  abstained  from  showing  the  pictures, 
but  shall  soon  exhibit  them  to  my  friends. 
Of  the  sale  of  the  “Jeremiah”  you  may  be  cer- 
tain, as  should  other  purchasers  not  be  found, 
I shall  gladly  retain  it  at  the  price  I sent  you 
for  the  other. 
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‘ I cannot  well  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
employing  you  on  another  figure  from  the  same 
noble  work  ; but  should  you,  without  building  on 
my  assistance,  choose  to  dedicate  your  time  to 
it,  let  me  hope  that  your  judgment  will  coincide 
with  mine  in  selecting  the  “ Sibyl”  half  rising 
and  closing  the  book.’ 

In  reply  to  this  letter  and  the  criticisms 
which  it  contains,  Mr.  Bewick  writes  ; — ‘I  am 
Sony  that  the  size  of  the  “ Jeremiah  ” and  the 
“ Sibyl”  prevents  you  from  placing  them  in  apart- 
ments where  perhaps  distance  and  light  pro- 
perly arranged  might  be  favourable.  Tlie  space 
in  the  chapel  where  they  were  painted  is,  as  you 
know,  immense,  and  the  distance  of  the  originals 
sixty  feet  from  the  spectator,  with  a light  rather 
obscure,  which  may  tend  very  much  to  soften 
any  harshness  of  effect  or  expression  that  may 
have  unpressed  you  with  a confined  disfiince  and 
concentrated  light  close  upon  the  pictures. 

‘ In  answer  to  your  very  obliging  criticisms 
on  one  or  two  details  that  you  have  been  so 
kind  as  to  make  to  me,  I feel  inclined  rather 
to  acknowledge  the  defects  for  my  ovti  than  en- 
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deavour  to  make  a feeble  defence  at  the  expense, 
if  it  was  possible,  of  the  original  author,  I con- 
fess to  you  that  the  expression  of  the  “ Sibyl”  I 
found  to  be  most  difficult  to  hit ; and  I made 
the  observation  at  the  time  that  by  approaching 
close  to  the  head  the  individuality  in  a great 
measure  lessened  that  abstraction  that  distance 
and  obscurity  gave.  Whether  this  may  be  true 
with  regard  to  my  copy  I will  not  pretend  to 
say — no  one  made  the  remark  when  comparing 
it  with  the  original  in  the  chapel.  I should 
have  been  too  happy  for  a rema'^k  of  this  kind, 
for  it  is  a head  which  I took  great  trouble  to 
get  well.  The  advancing  leg,  which  you  may 
depend  upon  being  exactly  copied,  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  something  of  the  objection 
you  mention.  The  defect  of  the  ear  and  the 
upper  hand  of  “ Jeremiah”  I should  be  most  glad 
to  take  as  my  own ; they  are  both  very  much 
defaced  in  the  fresco.  The  upper  hand  is  not  at 
all  comparable  to  the  one  below,  hanging,  the 
veins  surcharged,  and  every  articulation  beau- 
tifully and  powerfully  pronounced.  Perhaps 
nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  expression  of 
this  hand,  but  the  other  is  feeble,  flat,  and 
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rather  awkwardly  drawn — as  you  say,  lumpy. 
It  must  have  lost  much  of  its  original  force  and 
character.’ 

Haydon,  it  may  be  remarked,  though  he 
admired  the  manner  in  which  Bewick  had  ac- 
complished the  task  which  he  had  undertaken, 
did  not  approve  of  it.  ‘ What  absurdity,’  he  re- 
marked, ‘ to  pull  things  from  dark  recesses,  sixty 
feet  high — things  which  were  obliged  to  be 
painted  lighter,  drawn  fuller,  and  coloured 
harder  than  nature  warrants,  to  look  like  life  at 
the  distance,  jfnd  to  bring  them  down  to  the 
level  of  the  eye  in  a drawing-room,  and  adore 
them  as  the  pui’est  examples  of  fonn,  colour, 
expression,  and  character.  They  were  never 
meant  to  be  seen  at  that  distance  or  in  that 
space.’ 

The  following  letter  is  addressed  by  Bewick 
to  his  sister  : — 


Rome,  March  25th,  1829. 

Dearest  Bess, — I have  waited  ever  since  I 
wrote  to  you  from  Naples,  but  in  vain,  neither 
my  brother  Robert  nor  yourself  have  sent  to  me 
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an  answer,  although  it  is  two  months  since  I 
wrote  to  both.  Since  my  arrival  here  I have  been 
working  very  hard  at  the  small  picture  for  Lord 
Durham,  which  I hope  to  finish  soon.  The  sub- 
ject is  ‘ Cornelia’  and  her  family,  from  Roman 
history.  A Roman  lady  exhibits  her  jewels  to 
Cornelia,  who  in  reply  shows  her  her  two  boys  ; 
you  remember  the  story.  As  Lord  Durham  is  the 
father  of  a beautiful  and  interesting  family,  I 
thought  it  would  please  both  himself  and  Lady 
Durham.  .He  was  satisfied,  and  I am  now  going 
on  Avith  the  picture,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is 
but  small,  but  it  is  according  to  his  orders.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  has  written  to  me  that  he  has 
put  up  the  pictures  in  his  room — that  he  is  struck 
with  their  ‘ noble  grandeur,’ &c.,  &c.,  and  that 
the  scale  being  so  large  his  rooms  have  become 
small  apartments.  Sir  Thomas  says,  ‘ He  will  be 
glad  to  see  Robert  when  he  does  him  the  honour 
to  call  upon  him.’  I hope  that  my  brother  has 
already  ctdled,  as  I wrote  to  him  to  do  so.  Sir 
Thomas  tells  me  not  to  be  uneasy  about  the  sale 
of  the  other  picture,  as  if  no  purchaser  aj)pears 
he  will  take  it  himself,  and  requests  me,  if  I 
have  time,  to  occupy  myself  upon  another  ‘ Sibyl,’ 
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which  he  names,  and  likewise  desires  me,  if  pos- 
sible, to  make  him  a facsimile  copy  of  a large 
origmal  drawing  by  Michael  Angelo,  which  is  in 
the  Museum  of  Naples. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  he  had  not  told  me 
before  I left  Naples,  as  I could  have  made  a 
drawing  very  well  when  T was  there.  1 am 
afraid  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  deny 
Sir  Thomas  what  he  requests,  though  it  will 
cost  me  a run  over  to  Naples  for  a week  or  two. 
He  has  been  so  remarkably  kind  to  me,  as  you 
know,  that  I think  it  might  be  imprudent  not  to 
do  any  little  thing  I can  to  please  him.  I am 
extremely  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  to  know 
how  you  are,  and  still  more  anxious  to  be  at 
Darlington,  which  I hope  now  will  not  be  long. 
T work  hard  every  day  in  this  hope,  and  tnist 
soon  to  see  you  all.  I wonder  and  wonder  you 
have  not  written,  and  more  so  at  Robert,  because 
his  marriage  was  to  take  place  about  this  time, 
and  he  may  well  guess  how  glad  I shall  be  to 
hear  it  has  taken  place.  How  does  Jane’s  affair 
come  on  ? Is  Thomas  gone  to  London  ? Pray 
tell  me  all  news. 

On  my  coming  to  Rome  I met  a number 
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of  English  traveller  and  foreigners,  who  were 
leaving  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Pope. 
All  the  theatres  were  closed,  and  every  amuse- 
ment was  stopped,  so  that  this  Eternal  City  was, 
if  possible,  more  dull  than  ever.  The  defunct 
sovereign  was  placed  in  state  in  St.  Peter’s,  and 
a most  splendid  cenotaph  erected  to  his  honour,  or 
his  memory,  in  the  centre  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
ceremonial  was  in  the  usual  pompous  style,  and 
miglit  strike  an  English  stranger  as  a gaudy 
show  for  the  living  rather  than  sincere  trilmte 
of  respect  to  the  dead. 

The  Romans  are  now  in  lively  suspense  for 
the  election  of  the  new  pontiff,  which  must 
take  place  shortly.  The  conclave  of  Cardinals 
is  sitting,  and  the  only  amusement  that  the 
people  enjoy  is  to  go  to  Monte  Cavallo,  before 
the  Royal  Palace  of  the  Quiiinal,  twice  a day 
to  see  the  smoke  and  mquire  the  news  of  the 
day.  The  seeing  the  smoke  is  this.  You  must 
know  that  twice  a day  the  votes  for  the  new 
Pope  are  collected  from  the  Cardinals,  and  if 
a sufficient  number  do  not  vote  for  the  Car- 
dinal proposed,  the  votes,  which  are  written  on 
paper,  ai’e  burnt  in  a stove,  from  which  there  is 
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a pipe  to  convey  the  smoke  outside,  in  front  of 
the  palace.  This,  so  long  as  it  continues,  is  a 
sign  that  the  Pope  is  not  yet  elected.  When 
tlie  smoke  ceases,  the  votes  are  not  burnt,  and 
of  coui’se  no  smoke  appears.  The  whole  of  the 
Cardinals  are  locked  up  for  the  time,  without 
tlie  slightest  communication  with  any  one.  Their 
victuals  are  conveyed  to  them  every  day,  as  in  a 
nunnery,  by  a wlieel,  mthout  their  seeing  any 
one.  Tliere  is  a strong  guard  at  the  entrance 
of  the  palace,  and  no  one  enters  it  or  comes  out. 
It  is  exactly  like  a prison.  Every  one  has  his 
two  apartments  and  one  seiwant,  and  thus  they 
live  a tiresome  and  unwholesome  life.  The 
whole  of  the  Christian  world  is  waiting  anxiously 
the  result  of  their  holy  deliberations. 

I still  find  the  air  of  Home  very  heavy,  and 
often  damp,  producmg  a low  tone  of  nerves, 
from  which  arise  melancholy  and  dulness  of 
spirits  ; and  I have  no  doulrt  that  the  air  of 
Naples  suits  me  much  better  than  that  of  this 
city,  which  is  so  iivegular  that  scarcely  two  days 
are  at  the  same  temperature,  one  hot  and  an- 
other cold  or  damp.  Pray  vn’ite  immediately 
and  tell  me  all  news.  How  are  mother  and 
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father?  Mary? — Jane? — Is  John  Graham  in 
Darlington,  and  what  is  he  doing  ? My  journey 
from  Naples  was,  although  a little  cold,  very 
pleasant.  Pray  give  my  kindest  compliments 
to  Mr.  Wilson  of  Sunderland,  Dr.  Burn,  and 
all  friends,  and  believe  me  to  be. 

Yours  affectionately,  and  ever  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 


CHAPTER  V. 


RETURN  TO  ENGLAND HIS  LABOURS  WARMLY  APPROVED  BY  SIR 

THOMAS  LAWRENCE ENCOUNTER  WITH  HIS  OLD  FRIEND 

HAZLITT INTERVIEW  WITH  NORTHCOTE HOUSE  IN  GEORGE 

STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE ACCOUNT  OF  BEWICK’s  DRAW- 
INGS IN  THE  ART-UNION LETTERS  TO  TWO  FRIENDS 

REMINISCENCES  OF  HIS  ARTISTIC  EDUCATION ART-LAN- 

GUAGE. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  injury  to  his 
health,  long  delicate,  that  Mr.  Bewick  had 
painted  his  copies  of  the  ‘ Delphic  Sibyl’  on  a 
scaffolding  sixty  feet  high,  erected  by  hun  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  and  afterwards  of  ‘Jeremiah 
lamenting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem but  the 
wann  approval  of  the  President  and  of  the 
artists  to  whom  they  were  exhibited  on  their 
arrival  in  England  was  a rich  reward  to  him, 
and  he  was  in  high  spirits  at  receiving  Sir 
Thomas’s  order  for  copies  of  the  whole  series  of 
Prophets  and  Sibyls.  He  had  executed  four  large 
copies  in  oil,  and  the  whole  of  the  studies  in 
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detail,  when  the  sudden  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  put  a stop  to  his  labours,  and  mduced 
him  to  return  to  England.  The  Academy  did 
not  feel  itself  called  upon  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  its  great  President,  and  the  four  careful 
and  magnificent  copies  were  sold  at  the  sale  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  effects,  and  are  hidden 
away  in  some  corner  where  they  are  useless, 
alike  to  the  student  and  the  connoisseur.  A 
large  collection  of  drawings,  however,  from 
which  the  paintings  had  been  made  remained  in 
the  artist’s  hands,  and  in  his  declining  years  it 
was  his  hapjiiness  to  be  able  to  add  a gallery  to 
his  house  in  Leskerne,  where  he  could  show 
them  with  other  original  drawings  and  jjaint- 
ings  of  his  own,  as  well  as  with  some  choice 
specimens  of  the  old  masters  gathered  in  his 
travels.  But  surely  such  works  are  of  national 
mterest,  and  should  be  placed  in  some  national 
museum  or  gallery  as  pendants  to  the  Cartoons 
of  Baffaelle. 

The  first  record  in  Bewick’s  own  handwriting 
of  what  befell  hun  on  his  return  to  England  is 
an  account  of  a final  meeting  with  Hazlitt  and 
an  interview  with  the  painter  Northcote. 
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On  my  return  from  Italy  I met  my  old 
friend  Hazlitt  near  Trafalgar  Square.  When  he 
saw  me  he  rushed  up  to  me  and  caught  me  by 
both  hands,  exclaiming  in  amazement,  ‘ My  dear 
fellow,  where  have  you  come  from  ? where  have 
you  been  ? I have  lost  sight  of  you  for  an  age.’ 
T replied,  ‘ I have  been  in  the  sunny  clime,  and 
am  just  on  my  way  to  Northcote  to  show  him 
my  “Jeremiah.”’  ‘Ah!  I am  so  glad  you  are 
just  come  as  my  redeeming  star, — my  credit  is 
at  this  time  very  low  with  him ; you  must 
know  I am  editing  his  Fables — I may  say  writ- 
ing them — and  he  is  just  now  very  peevish  and 
impatient  at  my  not  sendmg  hun  some  “ copy.” 
I shall  be  ready  to-morrow.  Now  if  you  see  hmi 
to-day  and  put  him  into  a good  humour,  which 
you  will  do  by  showing  him  your  “Jeremiah” — 
you  must  speak  of  me,  tell  him  you  have  just 
seen  me,  and  that  I shall  see  him  to-morrow 
with  more  “ copy,”  and  then  you  can  tell  me 
how  his  pulse  beats,’  &c. 

We  then  shook  hands  and  parted,  he  going 
his  way,  I to  Northcote.  An  old  sen^ant,  almost 
blind,  who  had  lived  with  him  for  half-a-centuiy, 
and  who  had  been  ordered  to  leave  scores  of 
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times,  but  would  not  go,  opened  the  door.  I 
sent  in  my  card,  and  was  ushered  into  the  miser’s 
study.  I found  him  alone  in  his  studio,  dressed 
in  an  old  dingy  green  dressing-gown,  and  cap  to 
match.  He  received  me  very  graciously,  and 
when  I told  him  I had  just  returned  from  Italy 
he  opened  his  eyes  with  amazement.  I said  I 
had  brought  my  drawing  of  ‘ Jeremiah’  to  show 
him.  ‘ Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Bewick,’  he 
said.  I then  unrolled  my  drawing  ; and  he, 
holding  up  his  hands  in  amazement,  said,  ‘ Ah  ! 
wonderful  — strange!  How  grand!  Ah,  sir, 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  were  grand  fellows 
— we  are  puny  and  meagre  compared  with  them, 
and  I fear  ever  shall  be.  The  style  of  education 
in  the  arts  is  so  effeminate,  if  I may  so  speak, 
in  this  countiy.’  Then  in  a sententious  manner 
he  added,  ‘ No,  sir,  they  will  never  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  grandeur  of  ]\Iichael  Angelo ; 
you  may  show  “Jeremiah”  upside  down  for  the 
next  century,  and  no  one  will  see  the  differ- 
ence, so  unaccustomed  are  they  to  see,  and  so 
little  do  they  know  of  the  grand  lines  and  bold 
conceptions  of  Michael  Angelo.  Now,  there  is 
your  friend,  Mr.  Hazlitt ; he  is  clever,  and  has  a 
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critical  conception  of  art,  but  he  cannot  compre- 
hend Michael  Angelo.  For  instance,  he  tells  me 
respecting  the  Sistine  Chapel,  that  he  was  dis- 
appointed with  the  “ Last  Judgment,”  that  the 
Prophets  and  Sibyls  are  grand  figures,  but  that 
they  are  wanting  in  elevated  expression.’  ‘ But,’ 
said  I,  ‘ had  he  been  upon  the  cornice  where  I 
was  he  would  have  seen  the  expression  better. 
I do  not  think  that  from  a distance  of  sixty  feet 
below  he  could  distinguish  their  characteristics. 
He  speaks  of  “ Jeremiah”  not  being  so  fine  in 
the  expression  of  the  features  as  in  the  action 
of  the  body,  and  drapeiy,  hands,  &c.  Now  I 
do  not  agree  with  him.  The  absorbed  ex- 
pression of  grief  or  abandonment  to  lamenta- 
tion in  the  face  of  “ Jeremiah”  is  as  fine  and 
concentrated,  as  elevated  and  perfectly  worked 
out,  as  finished  as  a miniature,  as  anything 
I know  of  Baphael ; and  I question  if  Baphael 
has  ever  given  such  grandeur  of  conception 
in  any  one  figure.  Then  there  is  the  face  of 
the  Delphic  Sibyl,  what  can  be  more  inspired, 
more  elevated,  poetical,  or  even  beautiful  ? ’ 
A^.  ‘ He  mentions  Zachariah,  Daniel,  &c.’  B. 

‘ But  then  there  is  Joel,  Isaiah,  the  Cumaean 
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Sibyl,  all  equal  in  characteristic  expression, 
intense,  abstract,  in  unison  with  the  action 
of  the  figure — with  that  grandeur  of  epic  art 
whicli  Sir  Joshua  says  there  is  nothing  to  equal. 
Mr.  Hazlitt  has  not  been  near  enough  to  see  the 
individual  peculiarities  or  wonderful  artistic  ex- 
cellence of  their  heads.  By-the-bye  this  con- 
versation reminds  me  that  I have  just  seen 
our  friend  Hazlitt.’  X.  ‘You  have,  have  you  ? 
He  is  the  strangest  being  I ever  met  with  ; 
what  did  he  say  V B.  ‘ He  is  ready  with  fresh 
“copy,”  and  will  see  you  to-morrow.’  At  this 
piece  of  information  Northcote  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  smiling  said,  ‘ Well,  Hazlitt  is  a clever,  but 
original  genius  ; I can  make  nothing  of  him,  but 
hope  he  vdll  come — very  odd,  very  odd!’  I then 
rolled  up  my  ‘ Jeremiah,’  bid  Northcote  good 
morning,  and  beset  my  steps  to  Mr.  Hazlitt, 
who  was  anxious  to  learn  my  success.  I told 
him  the  way  was  all  made  straight  for  him,  and 
that  Mr.  Northcote  would  be  Mad  to  see  him. 

o 

He  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  we 
parted.  I left  town  for  a time,  and  an  occa- 
sional coiTespondence  was  kept  up.  But  I never 
shook  hands  with  him  again. 
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On  his  return  to  England  Mr.  Bewick  took 
a house  in  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  works.  They  natu- 
rally excited  much  interest  in  artists,  though 
unhappily  for  the  countiy  they  were  left  on  his 
hands,  and  not  secured  for  any  school  of  art. 
The  following  detailed  account  of  the  di-awings 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Bewick,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  taken,  is  copied  from  a con- 
temporary notice  in  the  Art-Union : — 

‘In  the  year  1826,  Sir  Thomas  La^vrence 
commissioned  Mr.  Bewick,  then  in  Home,  to 
make  a series  of  copies  from  the  most  famous 
works  of  Michael  Angelo — the  Prophets  and 
Sibyls  that  adorn  the  chapel  of  the  Pontiff'.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  President  to  present 
these  copies  to  the  Royal  Academy,  in  order 
that  the  future  student  might  be  enabled  to 
consult  the  magnificent  creations  of  a mighty 
mind,  and  derive  from  the  continual  study  of 
them  that  incentive  to  emulation,  and  that  in- 
stmction  in  his  art,  which  these  wonderful  pro- 
ductions could  not  fail  to  afford  hhn.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  artist  and  the  country,  the 
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President  died  before  the  labour  was  completed. 
Four  only  of  the  copies  had  been  made ; and 
these,  unhappily,  having  been  disposed  of  at 
the  sale  of  his  property,  are  hidden  in  some 
comer  to  which  the  student  is  debarred  access. 
A large  collection  of  drawings,  however,  from 
which  the  paintings  were  to  have  been  made, 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bewick  ; and  to 
these  we  desire  to  direct  public  attention,  with 
the  hope  that  we  may  be  the  means  of  con- 
signing them  to  their  original  destination. 

‘ When  Sir  Thomas  selected  Mr.  Bewick  for 
the  performance  of  this  arduous  duty,  he  had, 
no  doubt,  entire  conviction  of  his  fitness  for 
the  task  ; he  had  the  power  to  choose  fi'om  the 
whole  range  of  students ; for  probably  there 
was  not  one  who  would  not  gladly  have  under- 
taken it,  as  conferring  a high  and  honourable 
distinction,  and  as  supplying  the  surest  and 
most  effectual  mode  of  professional  improve- 
ment. The  wisdom  of  the  choice  is  proved  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted. The  finished  paintings  we  have  not 
seen  ; but  the  drawings  are  of  so  admirable  a 
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character,  that  we  cannot  doubt  their  preserving 
the  amazing  power  and  beauty  of  the  originals. 

‘ The  difficulty  of  procuring  them  was  by 
no  means  small.  The  influence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lavwence  overcame  the  first  obstacle ; and 
permission  was  granted  to  Mr.  Bewick  to  make 
the  copies.  The  height  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
is  sixty  feet ; and  the  scaffolding  was  carried 
up  close  to  the  ceiling.  This  scaffolding,  it  was 
necessary  frequently  to  remove  and  re-erect  in 
consequence  of  the  ceremonials  appointed  to 
take  place  therein.  The  time  required  was 
necessarily  very  great ; and  a residence  in 
Home  during  the  summer  months — so  peril- 
ous to  health  and  life — is  what  few  are  dis- 
posed to  encounter.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
ways  of  accounting  for  the  fact  that  of  the 
students  resident  in,  or  visiting  Home,  none 
have  had  the  courage,  energy,  and  industry 
to  grapple  with  difficulties  which  appeared 
almost  insurmountable,  even  after  the  labour 
had  been  promised  recompense,  and  permis- 
sion to  undertake  it  had  been  obtained.  Not- 
withstandino'  the  stronjr  incentive  to  exer- 
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tion  supplied  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a few 
sketches  of  the  great  works  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  have  been  all  that  artists  have  brought 
away ; and  neither  the  French,  the  Germans, 
nor  the  Russians,  who  throng  in  crowds  to  the 
, Eternal  City  to  study  the  miglity  master,  have 
obtained  a more  advantageous  mode  of  mak- 
ing the  world  acquainted  with  his  greatness. 
It  is  therefore  most  unlikely  that  other  copies 
than  those  of  Mr.  Bewick  will  be  made  ; and 
in  duty  to  him,  as  well  as  the  students  in 
Great  Britain,  we  express  an  earnest  hope 
that  these  may  not  be  scattered,  and  so  lost 
to  the  world.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  Chapel  Sixtus  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments, varied  in  size  and  form,  all  occupied 
with  subjects  relating  to  Holy  Writ,  or  in  that 
sublime  circle,  exhibiting  the  origin,  the  pro- 
gress, and  final  dispensations  of  theocracy,  or 
the  empire  of  Religion,  considered  as  the*  pa- 
rent and  queen  of  man,  as  taught  by  the 
sacred  records.  In  this  imageiy  of  pruneval 
simplicity,  whose  sole  object  is  the  relation 
of  the  race  to  its  founder,  there  is  only  God 
with  man.  The  veil  of  eternity  is  rent : time, 
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space,  and  matter,  teem  in  the  creation  of  the 
elements  and  of  earth.  The  awful  synod  of 
Prophets  and  Sibyls  are  the  heralds  of  the 
Redeemer ; and  the  host  of  Patriarchs  the  pe- 
digi-ee  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Such  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

‘ Among  the  copies  are  the  five  Sibyls — Del- 
phica,  Cumsea,  Persica,  Lybica,  and  Erythraea. 
The  first  is  the  most  wonderful — a combination 
of  beauty  with  power  in  the  countenance,  such 
as  no  other  painter  has  ever  executed,  or,  per- 
haps, ever  conceived.  The  aged  Persica  pores 
over  a book.  Lybica  is  rising  and  closing  a 
volume.  Of  the  Prophets,  Isaiah  is  listening 
to  a sacred  messenger ; Jeremiah  is  mourning 
over  the  fearful  nature  of  his  own  prophecies  ; 
Joel  is  perusing  a scroll ; Ezekiel,  Zachariah, 
and  Daniel,  are  the  others.  But  any  attempt 
to  describe  them  would  be  absurd.  The  draw- 
ings’'are  larger  than  life-size,  and  upon  a scale 
of  about  one  half  of  the  originals.  They  may, 
we  presume,  be  seen  where  we  have  seen  them, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bewick,  No.  27  George 
Street,  Hanover  Square. 

‘ It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  state  that  in 
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thus  strongly  lauding  this  series  of  copies  hy 
Mr.  Bewick — and  in  treating  them  with  some 
portion  of  that  enthusiasm  all  artists  have  felt 
in  examining,  and  afterwards  remembering,  the 
originals — we  are  influenced  only  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  assist  in  securing  them,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of  British 
students  in  art.  We  look  upon  them  as  certain 
sources  of  future  greatness  to  many  a young 
and  yet  uninformed  mind,  and  trust  there  may 
be  no  danger  of  their  being  withheld  from  a 
national  depository.  But  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  may,  from  a score  of  causes, 
plead  the  inability  of  the  nation  to  spare  from 
its  coffers  the  enormous  sum  of  a few  hundred 
pounds  to  bestow  them  on  the  country,  we  hope 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  vdll,  if  the 
Chancellor  do  not,  cany  out  the  design  of  their 
late  President,  and  expend  some  portion  of  their 
funds  upon  the  most  legitimate  purpose  to  which 
they  can  be  applied. 

‘ We  are  naturally  anxious  to  secure  them 
for  the  metropolis,  where  they  might  be  studied 
by  and  teach  the  greater  number  ; but  if  any 
difficulty  should  arise  to  prevent  this — and  if 
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any  do  we  shall  feel  no  little  son’ow  and  shame 
for  the  apathy  of  promoters  and  enconragers  of 
British  Art — we  still  hope  they  may  not  be  so 
divided  and  scattered  that,  when  a more  auspi- 
cious time  arrives,  it  will  be  impossible  again  to 
gather  them  together.  Some  provincial  town 
will,  perhaps,  possess  the  treasure,  and  we  may 
foresee  a period  when  the  student  will  make  a 
jiilgrimage  to  visit  them  with  as  much  enthusi- 
astic zeal  as  ever  bore  a devotee  through  toil  to 
some  sacred  shrine. 

‘ Sure  we  are  that  if  our  observations  induce 
artists  to  look  at  these  glorious  works,  the  crea- 
tions of  the  mightiest  mind  that  has  existed 
since  human  beings  ceased  to  be  directly  in- 
spired, they  will  consider  us  fully  borne  out  in 
the  earnest  enthusiasm  with  which  we  speak  of 
them.’ 

Mr.  Bewick’s  health  at  this  time  was  so  de- 
licate that  he  was  unable  to  visit  much  at  night, 
but  his  friends  still  cherish  the  recollection  of 
the  happy  evenmgs  spent  in  George  Street, 
with  him,  his  wife,  and  his  bright  and  pretty 
sister. 
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But  Darlington  was  his  home,  and  thither 
he  returned,  finding  large  occupation  for  his 
ready  pencil,  for  everybody  in  that  part  of  the 
world  who  could  afford  it  considered  it  his  duty 
to  have  his  portrait  painted  by  ‘ Bewick,’  or  to 
have  his  walls  adorned  with  some  specimen  of 
his  handiwork  ; so  that  before  long  the  artist 
was  enabled  to  retme  from  painting  as  a [>ro- 
fession. 

When  the  Commission  was  appointed,  in 
1843,  to  award  prizes  for  designs  of  high  art 
calculated  for  the  fresco  adornment  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Bewick  arose,  like  a war 
horse  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  prepared 
a cartoon,  entitled  ‘ The  Triumph  of  David,’ 
which  he  announced  thus  in  a letter  to  Sir  C. 
Eastlake ; — 

Dear  Sir, — I have  finished  a drawing  for 
the  forthcoming  competition,  and  as  I have  no 
place  near  Westminster  Hall,  where  I could  have  * 
a day  to  sketch  it  and  retouch  it  privately,  in 
case  of  accident  by  friction,  or  by  conveyance 
from  such  a distance  as  this,  I write  to  ask 
you  if  any  such  convenience  will  be  accorded 
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to  artists  from  the  country  like  myself.  Tlie 
very  frail  material  of  chalk  on  such  a scale 
makes  it  rather  an  anxious  consideration,  when 
it  is  not  fixed  by  any  process  of  steaming,  and 
I have  not  attempted  to  try  the  experiment 
with  mine.  I trust  there  will  be  sufficient  fore- 
thought and  provision  for  the  treatment  in 
hanging  drawings  on  this  large  scale  without 
frames,  when  the  subject  fills  to  the  very  edge 
of  paper,  as  mine  does ; a thumb-mark  or  ride 
would  be  an  injury. 

I had  almost  given  up  the  idea  of  sending  a 
dniMing,  by  reason  of  the  dehcate  state  of  my 
health  during  the  wmtei’,  and  the  promising 
information  given  in  a former  number  of  the 
Ari  - Union  — ‘ that  the  walls  will  be  so 
crowded,’  but  as  a very  contraiy  expectation 
is  expressed  in  the  last  number  of  that  publi- 
cation (that  the  competition  would  be  only  a 
remove  from  a failure),  I feel  stimidated  to 
send  you  what  I can  get  ready  ; and  although 
it  is  not  done  with  the  advantages  of  models, 
&c.,  that  I might  have  had  in  London,  I still 
enteiiain  a humble  hope  that  the  ‘judges’ 
may  not  pass  my  design  without  discovering 
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traces  of  some  former  acknowledged  power  in 
this  particular  department  of  chalk-drawing. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake  replied  courteously  to 
this  letter,  as  he  did  on  aU  occasions,  but  as 
there  is  nothing  in  his  letter  beyond  the  de- 
tails of  business,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while 
to  print  it. 

The  cartoon  appears  to  have  been  rather  too 
delicate  in  its  treatment  to  excite  much  atten- 
tion among  the  large  number  of  dravdngs  sent 
in  for  competition  ; but  in  the  autumn  it  was  ex- 
hibited at  Darlington  together  with  the  artist’s 
Sistine  copies,  and  attracted  much  interest. 

Henceforth  he  came  forward  but  little  into 
pubhc  life,  his  easy  circumstances  at  home  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  health  alike  persuading  him 
of  the  charms  of  his  fireside.  The  letters  written 
in  his  declining  years  to  his  friends,  Mr.  W. 
Davison  of  Hartlepool  and  Mr.  H.  Cromek  of 
Wakefield,  show  how  completely  he  was  devoted 
to  his  art,  and  how  he  loved  to  recall  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  early  life,  and  especially  all 
details  connected  with  his  ever -regretted 
master.  While  he  was  in  Rome,  and  inti- 
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mate  with  Gibson,  the  sculptor  had  made  a 
cast  of  Bewick’s  head,  which  Mrs.  Bewick 
subsequently  desired  to  have  executed  in 
marble.  With  reference  to  this  subject  Gibson 
writes  from  Rome  : — 


Rome,  March  1st,  1847. 

Dear  Bewick, — Many  thanks  for  your  kind 
letter  and  remembrance  of  me.  I hope  your 
health  will  improve.  I continue  to  enjoy  pretty 
good  health,  though  never  very  strong — always 
careful,  abstemious,  and  regular  in  my  habits. 

I devote  all  my  soul  and  body  to  my  art,  and 
rise  up  with  the  sun.  Since  you  left  Rome  1 have 
produced  many  works  in  marble  and  original 
drawings.  INIy  life  being  so  active,  months  and 
years  gallop  over  my  head  with  great  rapidity. 
Old  age  and  death  will  ere  long  put  an  end 
to  my  labours.  My  labours  will  live  to  be 
judged  of  by  man,  and  my  soul  by  God. 

The  cast  of  your  bust  has  been  preserved.  If 
you  wish  to  have  it  I can  send  it  to  you — exe- 
cuted in  marble  it  will  cost  you  twenty  pounds  ; 
for  such  a bust  I charge  seventy  pounds.  I think 
my  agent  in  London,  Mr.  M‘Cracken,  Old  Jewry, 
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will  charge  you  five  pounds  for  case,  packing, 
and  carriage  from  Home  to  London.  So  your 
bust,  to  which  I should  give  myself  some  finish- 
ing touches,  would  cost  you  twenty-five  pounds 
put  down  in  London. 

I remain,  dear  Bewick, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  Gibson. 

The  bust  was  put  into  marble,  but  did  not 
reach  Haughton-le-Skerne  until  the  August  of 
IS.'iS,  and  the  pleasant  excitement  produced  by 
its  arrival  is  described  in  a letter  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Bewick  was  now  in  that  happy  position 
in  which  he  could  pursue  his  art,  not  as  a means 
of  living,  but  for  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him. 
In  his  correspondence  with  the  two  intimate 
friends  to  whom  the  following  letters  were  ad- 
dressed, we  see  how  deep  was  the  artistic 
feeling  by  which  he  was  animated,  and  how 
anxious  he  was  to  obtain  to  still  higher  excel- 
lence. Ever  mindfid  of  the  difficulties  which 
he  had  encountered  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  he  was  at  all  times  eager  to  encourage 
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straggling  artists,  always  urging  them  to  per- 
severance as  the  road  to  success  where  there  is  • 
a foundation  of  true  talent. 

As  he  had  been  unable  to  dispose  of  his 
large  copies  of  the  cartoons,  he  had  rooms  pre- 
pared for  them  connected  with  his  own  house  ; 
but  symptoms  of  mildew  soon  showed  them- 
selves, and  he  found  it  necessary  to  use  some 
necessaiy  precautions  in  order  to  preserve  them. 
At  the  same  time,  he  still  executed  occasional 
commissions ; his  works  were  becoming  known 
far  and  wide ; and  he  was  even  solicited  to  allow 
his  copies  of  Michael  Angelo  s cartoons  to  be 
exhibited  in  New  York.  These  and  similar 
matters  are  referred  to  in  the  following  letter 
to  his  friends ; and  this  portion  of  his  corre- 
spondence is  particularly  interesting  for  the 
insight  it  gives  us  into  his  domestic  life, 
showing  his  amiable  character  as  a man, 
his  obliging  disposition  as  a friend,  and  his 
affectionate  character  as  a husband  and  father. 
These  letters  are  valuable  also  for  the  occasional 
reminiscences  of  artists  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated  at  various  tunes  in  the  coume  of  his 
life.  His  observations  on  the  pecidiar  methods 
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of  the  different  artists  whom  he  had  seen  at 
work  are  very  interesting.  How  characteristic 
are  the  pictures  which  we  find  in  one  of  these 
letters  of  the  manner  m which  Turner,  Wilkie, 
and  Haydon,  went  to  work,  each  bringing  out 
in  some  manner  peculiar  to  hunself  lii«  wonder- 
ful effects ! 


Letters  to  W,  Davison,  Esq.,  Hartlepool. 

Haughton  Cottage,  near  Darlington, 
Nov.  23rd,  1845. 

My  Dear,  Davison, — It  is  quite  delightful 
to  hear  from  you  again.  Mrs.  Bewick  and  myself 
are  much  concerned  for  Mrs.  Davison,  that  she 
still  continues  to  be  a sufferer  ; certainly  the  air 
of  the  sea-coast  must  be  too  strong  for  her.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  it  is  so  for  me,  or  we  should 
have  been  down  to  the  sea-side  not  unfrequently 
this  summer,  for  the  benefit  of  a change  ; but  my 
health,  although  at  present  pretty  good,  is  so 
precarious  and  delicate  that  a dry  and  sheltered 
situation  seems  necessary,  and  the  place  where 
we  are  now  is  extremely  so.  Indeed,  this  place 
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lias  been  called  by  physicians  ‘ the  Montpelier  of 
the  North.’  We  live  upon  sand  and  gravel,  and 
the  moisture  is  absorbed  rapidly.  Collins,  the 
landscape-painter,  was  the  same,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  remove  to  Hampstead  to  a dry  sub-soil, 
and  I believe  he  is  living  there  still.  The  air 
here  is  mild,  and  the  situation  so  sheltered  that 
vegetables  are  ready  in  the  season  three  weeks 
or  a month  earlier  even  than  in  Darlington, 
which  is  only  a mile  distant. 

Miss  Ada,  I have  no  doubt,  will  be  a 
‘ sonsie’  lassie.  Let  her  draw  evei'ijtJiing  ex- 
cept French  specimens  of  chalk  drawing,  as 
they  are  very  ‘mannered.’  He  who  would 
be  a draughtsman  must  draw  from  the  round, 
beginning  with  hands  and  feet  and  heads,  or 
parts  of  these  ; but  it  requires  great  applica- 
tion. I drew  for  half  a year,  every  day  labour- 
ing and  sighing  to  produce  what  I saw  before  me. 
But  it  is  very  different  with  a young  lady  who 
wishes  only  for  an  accomplishment.  I should  re- 
commend her  to  draw  trees,  ships,  rocks,  clouds, 
waters,  plants,  or  railing,  as  well  as  parts  of  the 
figure.  I mean  drawing  from  nature  out-of-doors, 
for  her  health  as  well  as  practice,  exercising  the 
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hand  and  eye.  Application — application — ap- 
plication, is  the  thing,  Miss  Ada  Davison ; and 
therefore  I would  have  it  partly  out-of-doors. 

In  this  place  I have  not  a single  plaster  cast, 
but  probably  at  Newcastle  some  hands  or  feet  or 
heads  may  be  had.  Mr.  Quelch  has  everything 
of  this  kind  at  his  house  ; he  brought  them  from 
London  ; and  I have  no  doubt  but  that  he  woidd 
willingly  lend  anything  to  you.  A hand,  and 
foot,  and  head,  would  be  quite  enough  for  some 
time,  and  they  ought  to  be  drawn  in  chalk  the 
full  size,  in  every  possible  view.  I began  to 
draw  upon  common  cartridge  paper,  with  black 
and  white  chalk,  and  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  the  outline  and  proportions.  A few  out- 
lines merely  will  be  very  good  to  begin  with  — 
the  full  size  ; and  never  mind  how  rude,  say  some 
encouraging  words  to  induce  more  trials.  When 
I began  I had  never  seen  a port-crayon,  and  often 
had  not  the  means  to  buy  bread  to  rub  out  with  ; 
but  nothing  deterred  me.  Neither  hunger  nor 
declining  health  prevented  me  from  beginning  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  working  till 
twelve  o’clock  at  night,  until  I had  mastered  the 
difficulties  ; and  this  application  told  so  much 
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upon  me,  that  my  legs  were  swollen,  and  I had 
to  keep  them  upon  a chair  while  I worked,  until 
I was  told  that  confinement  was  killing  me. 
But  I had  mastered  the  beginning,  and  looked 
onward,  little  dreaming  of  that  future  of  which 
Hazlitt  spoke  to  the  boy  at  Dulwich  College. 

I am  glad  you  keep  painting,  and,  with  all 
due  deference  to  Miss  Ada,  I must  say  that  your 
department- — landscape — is  the  most  pleasurable. 
I should  like  to  see  some  of  your  recent  works. 
Wilkie’s  ‘Village  Festival’  must  have  been  a 
very  laborious  undertaking,  but  I have  no  doubt 
that  you  have  made  a beautiful  copy,  although  I 
confess  to  you  this  is  not  a picture  that  I like  so 
well  as  many  of  his  other  works.  The  figures 
always  strike  me  as  being  small  for  the  size  of 
the  picture,  and  so  not  sufficiently  prominent, 
and  leaving  a good  deal  of  space  to  be  filled  by 
other  material.  It  may  be  considered  something 
between  a landscape  and  a figure  picture,  and 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  although  the 
subject  is  one  in  which  the  figures  ought  to  be 
the  all-important  part.  The  copy  you  made  from 
would  be  Burlison’s,  no  doubt ; and  a veiy  good 
copy  it  seemed  to  me,  and  one  that  I should  like 
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to  possess.  You  were  lucky  to  get  hold  of  the 
sketch  of  Constable’s,  and  in  a frame  it  will  be 
delightful 

I have  not  been  from  home  for  a length  of 
time.  I am  obliged  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible, 
and  I assure  you  to  hve  here  is  to  be  as  quiet 
and  retired  as  any  tmed  person  need  wish  to 
be.  The  house  I live  in  was  built  by  myself  for 
the  purpose  of  letting,  but  I came  here  because 
my  health  required  retirement.  We  have  not 
got  all  complete  in  the  inside,  as  ray  paintmg 
affairs  throw  certain  parts  into  confusion.  I 
make  the  best  room  into  a studio  (not  a veiy 
good  one),  and  the  room  adjoining  contains 
paints,  canvas,  and  a heterogeneous  mass  of  pic- 
tures and  frames,  &c.  &c.  Our  living  room  is  to 
your  taste,  I dare  say  ; the  whole  of  the  walls 
are  covered  with  old  pictures  on  a crimson 
paper ; the  furniture  is  of  carved  oak.  My 
Vandyck  is  over  the  fireplace,  in  a beautiful  light. 

I paint  an  occasional  portrait  or  fancy  head.  I 
was  employed  lately  to  paint  a portrait  of  one  of 
the  Carmelite  nuns,  with  a very  picturesque  and 
interesting  costume — that,  literally,  of  the  ancient 
Spanish  peasant,  which  they  wear  to  this  day 
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without  the  slightest  modification.  It  is  the 
portrait  of  a lady  who  paints  and  draws.  She  "* 
has  travelled  often  in  Italy,  and  all  over  the 
world , and,  although  now  a nun,  is  an  extremely 
iu.teresting  person.  Mrs.  Davison  may  imagine 
me — the  palette  on  my  thumb,  in  the  nursery, 
surrounded  by  nuns,  veiled,  with  musical  voices, 
and  some  young,  interesting,  and ‘beautiful,  with 
this  picturesque  costume,  and  sandalled  feet. 
Mrs.  Bewick  desires  her  kindest  regards  to  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Davison  and  yourself,  in  which  I beg 
to  join,  and  am,  my  dear  Davison, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 

Haugliton  Cottage,  Jan.  15th,  1850. 

My  dear  Davison, — With  all  due  decorum 
I begin  my  long-delayed  note  to  you  by  wish- 
ing a happy  new  year  to  you,  not  forgetting 
Miss  Ada ; who  I hope,  and  do  not  doubt,  will 
add  to  every  other  cause  of  happiness  in  store 
for  you  both,  and  all  three. 

]\Iy  friend  Miss  Quelch  has  told  Mrs.  Bewck 
that  you  intended  to  write  to  me,  so  I take  the 
will  for  the  deed,  and  have  no  doubt  that  you 
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are  prevented  by  the  usual  causes,  procrastina- 
tion, or  too  much  ‘ of  that  same’  writing  in  the 
ledger,  daily  accounts,  &c.  To  me,  I confess,  in 
my  yovinger  days,  this  was  ‘ the  hatred  of  my 
sold,’  and,  hideed,  now,  after  all  the  romance 
of  life  is  over,  and  I am  settled  down  in  a staid 
country  retirement,  with  nothing  to  do,  I still 
make  a stumblingblock  of  this  ‘ keeping  ac- 
counts,’ and  do  it  as  little  as  possible.  I regard 
this  as  a weakness,  and  always  think  it  a defect 
in  my  organisation,  or  lack  of  the  faculty  of 
calculation.  I am  glad  to  let  my  wife  be  the 
money-keeper,  the  payer  of  bills,  and  the  buyer 
of  everything,  except  bricks  and  wood.  No 
doubt,  then,  you  will  wonder  how  I get  through 
my  time.  I do  as  well  as  I can ; and  tell  Mrs. 
Davison  I endeavour  to  laugh  as  much,  and 
as  often,  as  I can  get  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
hibiting the  risible  expression  of  my  now  old- 
looking  visage, — old  with  so  many  years  of  dire 
experience  and  buffeting  with  difficulties  (in 
art),  and  the  seriousness,  if  not  the  peevishness, 
of  mankind.  I amuse  myself  by  looking  out 
into  the  little  world  around  me,  and  diving  into 
character,  real  or  pretended,  and  finding  out 
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innumerable  little  curiosities,  all  liiglily  edifying 
in  their  way ; and  these  I sometunes  put  on 
paper. 

‘ Well,’  you  wall  say,  ‘ this  is  about  anything 
rather  than  art.’  Really,  Sir,  I never  talk 
about  the  arts  at  all,  simply  because  here  there 
is  no  one  to  talk  to  on  that  particular  subject. 
It  comes  upon  me  as  (piite  a new  thing,  a 
novelty,  and  I can  hardly  get  hold  of  the  usual 
tenns  and  expressions  belonging  to  the  mystery, 
— such  as,  the  ‘subtleties,’  ‘manipulations,’ 
and  other  German  novelties  in  the  code  of 
art-language.  I am  quite  at  a loss  how^  to 
commence  with  you  on  this  our  old  score. 
I hear  you  constantly  paint  and  draw' ; and  I 
w'ant  to  know  if  you  still  have  the  enjoyment 
of  pleasing  yourself  wdth  yo\ir  greys,  and 
browns,  and  half-tints  '?— your  ‘ bit  ’ of  positive 
in  a sea  of  ‘ breadth  ? ’ I see  you,  on  a certain 
day,  veiy  busy ; with  Mrs.  Davison  full  of 
admu’ation  at  everything  you  do,  wdiich  is  the 
delight  of  life  ! We  shall  be  together  again 
some  of  these  days,  I hope  (I  mean  you  and 
I,  and  our  tw'o  wives). 

i\Irs.  Bewick  joins  me  in  earnest  regards  to 
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both  of  you,  and  to  Miss  Ada ; and  in  the  hope 
of  having  good  news  from  you, 

I am,  my  dear  Davison,  yours  veiy  truly, 

William  Bewick. 

P.S. — I inclose  you  a very  beautiful  pro- 
spectus of  a work  proposed  to  be  published 
by  that  very  ingenious  and  extremely  clever 
artist  and  friend  of  mine  (perhaps  of  yours 
also),  Mr.  Archer ; the  intimate  fnend  of  Balmer, 
and  the  author  of  the  short  memoir  of  him  in 
the  Art-Union,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Lance  married  sisters. 
The  author  of  the  work  on  London  is  an  ex- 
tremely clever  draughtsman  and  engraver,  and 
WTites  in  a very  nice,  understandable  style. 
He  is  member  of  and  lecturer  at  the  Archaeo- 
logical Societies,  and  therefore  well  educated 
and  fit  to  carry  out  the  beautiful  work  he  is 
now  about.  He  has  Prince  Albert,  and  a host 
of  noblemen  and  dilettanti  subscribers. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  MR.  DAVISON A 

FRIEND  OF  KEATS  THE  POET ADVICE  TO  HIS  FRIEND 

MR.  SEVERN PYNE  THE  ARTIST PORTRAIT  OF  MARY  BEN- 
TON  EXHIBITION  OF  HIS  CARTOONS  DESIRED  AT  NEW  YORK 

TURNER  — REMINISCENCES  OF  GREAT  ARTISTS LETTERS 

TO  MRS.  DAVISON. 

Ilaughton-le-Skerne,  near  Darlington, 
Nov.  17  th,  1850. 

My  dear  Davison, — I have  your  two  nice 
and  chatty  letters.  The  first  came  when  I was 
from  home,  painting  an  extraordinarily  aged 
person.  What  do  you  think  of  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  years  ? — a face  all  wrinkles  and  puckers ! 
I painted  two  pictures  from  this  person ; one 
is  a front  face,  and  the  other  a profile. 

I am  now  building  a house  in  which  I shall 
have  a good  gallery  for  my  caidoons  from 
IMichael  Angelo,  that  are  at  present  rolled  up, 
and  have  not  seen  the  light  for  ten  years. 
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Your  imaginary  bliss  as  a picture-dealer  I can 
well  understand,  and  fancy  you  scrubbing  and 
rubbing  up  some  antique  Van  Spruggen  or 
Signor  Lmkermfeedle,  and  after  you  have  taken 
away  with  ‘ essence  of  salt,’  or  ‘ spike  lavender,’ 
whatever  there  might  have  been  of  good  on  the 
canvas,  delighted  to  see  how  ‘ fresh  ’ it  is,  how 
new-looking  and  clear  of  dud,  as  they  say,  and 
that  you  had  indeed  got  to  its  original  state, 
‘ pure  as  it  was  when  just  painted ! ’ and  so 
forth.  You  then  spend  days  filling  up  cracks 
and  holes,  matching  the  colour  and  varnishing, 
and  crovm  the  accumulated  sin  by  blandly 
asserting  the  name  of  the  original  artist,  say 
Claude,  or  Waterloo,  or,  perhaps,  Vandeveldt : 
is  this  endurable  ? Oh ! I have  seen  these 
dealers  spoiling,  scrubbing,  smoking,  and  swag- 
gering, spending  perhaps  five  or  six  days  in 
skinning  a picture,  and  most  valuable  and 
national  works  spoiled  by  these  pretenders. 
All  artists  have  a just  horror  for  these  chap- 
men ; they  certainly  do  come  in  contact  with 
gentlemen  connoisseurs,  and  often  rule  them  ; 
but  their  pleasure  in  art  is  only  in  proportion 
to  the  gain  they  make  by  it,  and  it  is  astonish- 
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ing  what  influence  some  of  these  fellows  have 
over  gentlemen  of  real  feeling  for  art  merely  by 
their  swagger  and  appearance. 

But,  to  turn  to  something  else,  I am  truly 
glad  to  learn  that  you  are  determined  to  spare 
nothing  in  the  perfecting  of  Miss  Davison’s 
education.  Speaking  of  education  puts  me  in 
mind  of  an  old  friend  who  mari’ied,  and  is 
come  into  the  possession  of  a large  family,  and 
who  has  -written  to  me  describing  his  children, 
and  how  they  are  advancing  themselves.  He  is 
a poor  artist,  but  rich  in  affection  and  talents, 
industrious,  and  a gentleman.  I only  need  say 
that  Mr.  Severn  was  the  friend  of  Keats  the 
poet,  and  tended  him  until  his  death  at  Home. 
His  tenderness  and  affection  for  the  poet  was 
as  strong  as  the  love  of  woman  ; and  as  I knew 
Keats,  poor  fellow,  I now  love  my  friend  Severn, 
and  rejoice  to  see  how  he  has  pushed  his  family 
forward  with  nothing  but  his  pencil  to  help  him. 
He  is  as  honourable  and  dear  a fellow  as  ever 
breathed,  with  a noble  and  generous  spirit,  and 
the  feeling  of  a true  gentleman. 

My  gallery  for  the  cartoons  will  be  30  feet 
long  by  1 8 feet  wide,  and  15  or  16  feet  high ; 
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and  my  painting-room  20  feet  by  15  feet.  All 
to  be  ready  to  move  into  it  by  May-day  next, 
as  I have  let  my  present  abode  from  that  time. 
Mrs.  Bewick  desires  me  to  convey  through  you 
her  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Davison, 
in  which  I beg  to  join  heart  and  hand,  and  am, 
my  dear  Davison, 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 

■ Haughton-le-Skcrne,  Dec.  7th,  1850. 

My  dear  Davison, — I should  like  to  see 
your  Rembrandts  very  much,  but  had  rather 
they  were  original  things.  I cannot  but  long 
that  you  should  be  doing,  what  in  your  own 
peculiar  line  you  do  so  well,  those  delightful 
bits  of  sea-side  scenes.  Why  not  combine  some 
extraordinary  effects  in  nature,  of  colour,  or  light 
and  shadow,  taking  for  your  material  the  objects 
and  fonns  you  know  so  well,  and  can  draw 
with  such  correctness  and  propriety?  You  would 
certainly  do  something  fine  in  this  way,  some 
effects  of  sky,  broad  and  true  to  nature.  Cat- 
tennole  did  some  fine  things  with  Bembrandtist 
effects  and  colour  ; but  then  he  does  not  paint  in 
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oil,  and  his  things  are  in  water-colour,  a material 
not  quite  so  manageable  as  oil.  Now,  Turner’s 
are  extraordinary  works,  but  then  the  effects 
are  imaginary,  and  one  cannot  reconcile  them 
in  any  way  to  our  ideas  of  truth  and  nature ; 
and  hence  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossi- 
bility, of  this  being  satisfactory,  or  truly  plea- 
surable, to  the  eye,  or  even  to  the  fancy.  I 
speak  only  to  Tiirner’s  latter  works,  for  his 
early  productions  are  very  superior  in  all  the 
requisites  of  pictorial  haimony,  truth,  and 
execution. 

My  dear  Willie  ! (as  Mi-s.  Davison  says)  do 
be  constant  (don’t  be  ashamed  at  the  word)  to 
your  6'Crt-scapes.  Give  us  every  pictorial  variety 
your  imagination  is  capable  of.  Be  most  extra- 
ordinaiy,  most  eccentric,  in  your  productions  ; 
but  then  do — do  !— what  you  caii  so  easily,  and 
harmonise  it  to  nature,  or  the  appeamnce  or 
possibility  of  nature  ; do  this  with  constancy, 
and  I will  warrant  yovi  will  surprise  and  delight 
everybody  you  care  about  pleasing. 

You  ask  me  aboiit  Severn.  Mr,  Severn  is 
well  known  in  the  arts  ; he  was  resident  in 
Borne  when  I was.  He  paints  pictures  histori- 
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cal  and  poetical,  and  has  a fine  imaginative 
fancy,  and  does  some  things  charmingly.  He 
has  been  greatly  patronised  in  high  quarters. 
He  painted  such  subjects  as  ‘ The  Vintage  ’ to 
admiration,  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  bought 
one  of  these  admirable  works  at  a great  price. 
He  is  also  a poet  and  musician,  composing  and 
playing  on  the  piano,  his  own  music.  Dear, 
dear  Davison ! here  I am ; can  do  nothing,  as 
Hazlitt  used  to  say  of  himself—'  Damn  it, 
nothing,  Su' ; ’ and  when  he  missed  a ball  at 
mckets,  he  shouted  in  despair,  ‘ Sheer  incapa- 
city, by  G— 

Ever  yours  most  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 


Michael  Angelo  Gallery  ! ! ! 

Haiighton-le-Skerne,  near  Darlington, 
June,  1851. 

My  dear  Davison, — Happiest  of  mortals, 
you  have  seen  eveiything  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  contains  in  1851!  And  now  for  once  I 
do  envy  you.  I do  covet  your  opportunity, 
your  leisure,  and  your  discriminating  selection 
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of  all  the  choicest  products  of  natiire  or  art, 
and  at  every  symposium  at  which  you  feasted. 

I cannot  follow  you  in  your  remarks  on  the 
works  of  artists.  You  speak  highly  of  Pyne. 
He  is  a veiy  superior  artist,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a remarkably  clever  man,  and  as  to  theory, 
will  outrun  you  (theorist  out-and-out)  in  nos- 
trums, and  propositions,  and  experiments,  and 
ifs,  and  huts,  and  whys,  and  wherefores,  and  all 
the  jingle  of  right  angle,  triangle,  ABC,  &c. 
&c.  It  appears  that  you  v^ere  at  Sunderland 
just  a day  too  soon,  for  the  day  after  the  Doctor 
received  the  profile  portrait  of  Mary  Benton, 
the  old  woman  of  whom  I spoke  in  a former 
letter.  The  other  picture  which  I painted  of 
this  fine  old  lady  has  been  engraved  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  and  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  her  obtained  from  the  gentleman  who 
purchased  the  portrait.  I will  send  you  (for 
lack  of  news)  a note  from  the  proprietor  of  the 
picture — Mr.  Fox,  of  Westbourne  Terrace,  Hyde 
Park — into  whose  collection  it  has  found  its 
way.  Indeed,  he  wrote  to  me  to  inquire  if  I 
would  part  -with  the  picture.  I named  my 
London  price  for  it,  and  when  he  received  it 
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he  was  good  enough  to  send  me  a cheque 
upon  Coutts  for  double  the  amount.  Several 
artists  have  written  to  congratulate  me  upon 
this  successful  production,  particularly  the 
hands,  expression,  &c.  You  vull  be  good 
enough  to  return  the  notes  to  me,  and  of 
course  you  must  consider  them  confidential. 
My  gallery  progresses,  and  is  nearly  finished. 
If  it  were  dry  enough,  my  cartoons  would  be 
up  in  a twinkling,  and  then,  ‘ my  dear  fellow  ! ' 
you  will  be  no  longer  excused.  I have  some 
good  rooms  in  my  new  house,  although  they 
are  all  wet,  except  a little  breakfast-room  and 
bed-room,  which  are  dry,  and  in  which  we  keep 
rattling  fires  every  day,  so  making  an  increase 
in  the  coal-trade. 

Mrs.  Bewick  desires  me  to  convey  to  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Davison  her  kindest  regards,  as  well 
as  to  yourself,  in  which  I beg  to  join,  and  am, 
my  dear  Davison, 

Yours  very  truly. 


W.  Bewick. 
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Haughton-le-Skerne,  near  Darlington, 
Jan.  2nd,  1852. 

My  dear  Davison, — Here  is  1852.  What 
do  we  promise  ourselves  in  the  shape  of  work  ? 
Are  you  looking  forward  to  exercising  your 
brush  at  all  ? I am  in  great  anxiety  about  my 
cartoons,  as  they  are  beginning  to  mildew  from 
the  damp,  although  I have  a large  fire  in  the 
flue  night  and  day.  I fear  they  will  have  to  be 
taken  down,  and  from  the  straining  frames. 
How  grand  ^they  look ! I have  ten  stretched, 
and  five  in  frames.  The  Americans  want  to  have 
them  in  their  forthcoming  Exhibition  at  New 
York,  but  the  guarantee  is  not  sufficient  for  me  ; 
and,  besides,  I would  like  it  better  that  they 
remained  in  this  countiy  somewhere  secured, 
as  most  probably  no  other  copies  will  ever  be 
made,  by  reason  of  the  great  expense  and  dif- 
ficulty, and  I am  told  the  frescoes  are  much 
decayed  since  mine  were  done.  Now,  Sir  Da- 
vison ! be  in  good  humour  with  me,  make 
my  genteelest  bow  to  the  ladies,  and  do  tell 
me  how  Mrs.  Davison  is,  as  Mrs.  Bewick  will 
be  anxious  to  know ; and  I send  this  off  by 
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the  post,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  reach  you 
before  all  the  merry-making  and  Christmas 
cheer  are  ended. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

My  dear  Davison, 

W.  Bewick. 


Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
Feb.  3rd,  1853. 

My  dear  Davison,— Having  written  a few 
days  ago  to  Mrs.  Davison  when  in  a veiy  sullen 
and  moody  humour,  and  feelmg  myself  rather 
lively  and  spii’ited  to-day,  I take  it  into  my 
head  to  talk  to  you  in  the  serious  and  prosaic 
way  most  suitable  to  our  usual  subject,  the 
Arts.  I am  sprightly  because  I am  just  left 
alone,  after  being  cheered  up  by  two  bright 
ladies  sliining  in  their  satins  — Quakeresses, 
with  as  fine  bred  horses  and  trappings  to  their 
carriage  as  any  nobleman  in  this  fair  England. 
The  coachman  has  a modest  living.  How  these 
fair  Quakeresses  have  laughed ! What  happy 
faces,  beaming  with  goodness,  telling  of  good 
cheer  and  happy  homes ! My  wife  is  gone  out. 


loS  HOW  TURNER  PAINTED. 

albeit  it  snows,  and  I am  free  for  a gossip  'v\dth 
you. 

Your  two  last  notes  lie  before  me.  I 
should  like,  indeed,  to  see  your  experiments  d 
la  Turner.  1 must  beg  to  infoi-m  you  that  I 
have  myself  seen  my  friend  Turner  paint,  and 
and  that  too  upon  some  of  his  fihest  works. 
You  say  no  one  was  ever  let  into  his  secret  by 
seeing  him  paint,  but  seeing  him  paint  would 
not  let  you  or  me  into  his  secret.  Indeed,  he 
did  not  know  that  he  had  a secret.  To  know 
how  he  painted  when  he  was  thirty  or  forty 
would  be  the  desideratum  of  those  who  play 
follow-my-leader.  Although  so  very  close  in 
money  affiiim,  he  was  a cordial  old  chap.  I 
was  never  introduced  to  him,  but  he  came 
boldly  up  to  me  and  held  out  his  (extraor- 
dmary)  hand,  and  being,  as  I am,  a judge  of 
shakes,  his  shake  told  me  his  character,  and 
we  thereupon  gave  a double  shake.  He  was 
very  pleasant,  and  you  would  have  been  mighty 
fond  of  him,  but  you  could  have  seen  no  rain- 
bow or  prismatic  colours  in  him  or  in  his  cos- 
tume. His  complexion  was  of  a very  healthy 
hue,  as  if  mellowed  by  the  sun  and  fine  wea- 
ther, like  ripe  corn.  Indeed,  there  is  a friend 
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of  mine  at  Sunderland,  the  very  man,  in  figure, 
face,  and  complexion,  and  about  the  age  ; so 
that,  if  ever  you  want  to  see  how  Turner 
looked,  our  Doctor  can  contrive  you  a meet- 
ing, and  he  is  just  as  likely  to  surprise  and 
astonish  you  with  his  extraordinary  effects  in 
his  way  as  the  real  Turner.  Indeed,  the 
painter  was  as  natural  and  simple  as  any  real 
landscape,  and  did  not  look  as  if  he  repre- 
sented 200,000^. 

But,  seriously,  I have  seen  Turner  paint, 
Wilkie  paint,  and  of  course  Haydon  (although 
I was  the  only  painter,  or  pupil,  or  student 
allowed  to  be  present  while  he  was  at  work), 
and  Landseer,  with  some  others  of  not  equal 
eminence  in  the  executive  or  effective  depart- 
ments of  the  art ; and  I cannot  say  that  any 
scumbled  at  the  rate  you  speak  of,  although 
Turner  had  a very  curious  and  almost  unaccount- 
able process  of  bringing  up  the  ultimate  perfec- 
tion of  his  tones  and  effects.  I suppose  you  would 
like  vastly  to  hear  me  describe  their  methods — 
secrets  if  you  will — but,  my  dear  Sir,  what  an 
uiquiry  it  would  be  — to  what  fearful  discussion 
would  it  lead  — the  analysing  the  palettes  of 
each  of  these  eminent  painters,  after  they  have 
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been  painting  a few  hours.  Nobody  could  sup- 
pose that  Wilkie  could  produce  execution  so 
near  perfection  from  such  a furbished  up  pa- 
lette, the  scrapings,  the  savings,  and  the  skin, 
with  just  a bit  of  the  sui’face  rubhed  clean  to 
wet  his  pencil  on  and  mix  his  tints.  His  palette 
was  a save-all,  with  bits  of  tints  of  colour 
remaining  for  days  and  weeks. 

Then,  as  to  Haydon,  his  palette  — but  why 
bother  you  in  this  way,  who  enjoy  the  imagina- 
tion, the  unreal,  the  mysteiy  of  men’s  ways  in 
their  studio  ? If  you  knew  exactly  how,  why,  and 
wherefore,  it  would  prevent  the  exercising  your 
invention  and  imaginative  faculties,  stop  the  ex- 
periments that  you  so  delight  in,  and  delight 
everybody  else  with.  I say  again  I should  like 
very  much  to  see  some  of  those  Turners  of  yours, 
either  the  Italian  ones  or  that  ‘ sea-stonn  ’ that 
is  now  left  in  your  head,  and  was  so  sublimely 
exhibited  before  your  eyes  a few  days  ago  in 
fearful  reality.  I have  never  seen  Burnett’s 
work ; but  Turner’s  early  works  are  upon  a 
different  principle  to  his  last.  Which  do  you 
like  best  ? We  wish  we  were  nearer  you,  by 
‘ earthquakes  ’ or  any  other  process.  Mrs.  Be- 
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wick  joins  me  in  kind  regards  to  Mrs.,  Miss, 
Davison,  and  yourself,  and 

I am,  my  dear  Davison, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  Bewick. 

Not  the  least  pleasing  peculiarity  in  the 
correspondence  of  Bewuck  is  its  variety,  passing 
with  perfect  ease  from  grave  to  gay,  from  dis- 
cussions on  art  to  the  ordinary  details  of 
domestic  life.  After  the  more  serious  letters 
which  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Davison,  the  fol- 
lowing letters  to  that  gentleman’s  wife  afford 
us  delightful  specimens  of  his  hghter  and  more 
sportive  mood  : — 


Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
July  21st,  1853. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Davison,  — I do  bless  that 
blarney-stone  with  all  my  heart,  no  matter  by 
what  name  it  goes.  I had  it  veiy  racy  and 
sweet  when  I was  in  old  Ireland  in  my  youth, 
in  the  mild  South,  where  the  hot  sun  melts 
the  icy  hearts  of  both  men  and  women.  In  the 
north  I own  to  its  rarity.  I am  chilled  by 
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the  rigidity  and  the  sternness  of  so  cold  a. 
phlegm  as  reigns  in  these  Northern  regions  ; and 
when  something  that  smacks  of  heart-warmth 
comes  to  our  deadened  finger-ends,  there  is  a 
tingle  all  over  one’s  neiwous  sensibility,  quite 
unusual,  and  one  cannot  help  asking  what  it 
means, — how? — where  are  we? — is  it  real? — does 
it  come  from  a southern  or  northern  latitude  ; and 
v'e  remain  in  a maze  of  pleasant  sensations  ; and 
I for  one  do  not  care  a straw,  why,  or  whence,  or 
how  you  call  it,  civility,  amenity,  or  other  fine 
names  in  the  catalogue, — no,  I meant  to  say 
category  of  pleasurable  sensations. 

But  mine,  Mrs.  Davison,  is  a curious 
fatality.  I love  the  South,  the  Southern 
peoj)le,  the  refinements  of  a Southern  hemi- 
sphere, arts,  literature,  science,  the  natural 
frankness  and  generosity  accompanying  high 
attainments  and  the  possession  of  great  genius 
bestowed  upon  the  few.  And  look  at  me!  I 
am  thrown  into  a place  here  where,  literally 
speaking,  there  is  not  one  individual  being  that 
possesses  the  slightest  inclination  or  taste  for 
any  of  the  humanising  accomplishments.  Here 
is  a cold  humid  atmosphere — cold  people,  who 
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take  a poet  for  an  exciseman,  a painter  for  a 
fellow  not  to  be  trusted  further  than  ready 
money  will  take  him,  and  who,  astonished  to 
find  that  an  author  who  has  amused  them  at  a 
feast  is  only  an  author,  exclaim,  ‘ We  thought  he 
had  been  a gentleman!’  And  a gentleman  he 
was,  ma’am,  as  well  bred  as  any  of  them,  though 
he  had  stooped  to  literature,  and  now  enjoys  a 
world- wide  fiime,  known  to  these  Northern  folk 
by  his  exuberant  wit  and  original  genius ; and 
we  boast  of  him  as  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair, 
the  Thackeray,  and  my  friend.  Mrs.  Bewick 
desires  her  love  to  you  all,  and  so  does,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Davison, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 

Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
August  24th,  1853. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Davison, — We  have,  it 
seems,  reciprocated  thoughts,  for  Mrs.  Bewick 
and  myself  have*  often  wondered  how  Mr. 
Davison  was  going  on,  and  I have  procmsti- 
nated,  ma’am,  from  day  to  day,  hugging  the 
delightful  satisfaction  of  having  shirked  a duty. 
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avoided  a pleasure,  until  your  note  this  morning 
‘ brings  me  up  to  the  scratch  ; — scratchy  enough 
my  hand  is,  for  I never  could  write  an  ‘ office  ’ 
hand,  although  I have  whilom  tried.  Hazlitt 
used  to  say,  ‘ He  liked  to  see  how  painters 
formed  their  tottering  letters,’  and  I have  heard 
a fine  landscape-painter  swear  a tremendous  oath 
at  these  words,  and  offer  to  write  with  any  man 
living  for  one  hundred  pounds ; and  he  showed 
me  his  handwriting,  which  was  certainly  beautiful. 
Alas  ! both  these  great  spirits  are  in  the  dust. 
Is  my  dear  William  mad, — to  walk  seven  miles, 
and  remain  in  bed  next  day  1 Is  it  possible  that 
an  old  business -man  like  my  friend  William 
should  do  such  a mad  freak?  Had  I done  it,  it 
would  have  been  nothing  to  surprise  anybody, 
a harum-scarum  fellow  like  me,  that  gets  on  to 
tlie  moon  and  off  again,  rides  on  the  thistle- 
doum,  blowing  bubbles  to  the  winds  of  heaven, 
and  nobody  thinks  it  strange  ; they  only  wink, 
and  pomt,  and  say,  ‘Ah  ! he — he’s  west-north- 
west,’ and  leave  me  to  my  dreams  and  vagaries. 

Well,  Mrs.  D.,  have  you  read  that  extraor- 
dinary book  by  Mrs.  Crow,  The  Night  Side  of 
Nature  ? If  you  have  not,  get  it ; it  is  quite  in 
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your  way;  it  will  take  you  to  the  seventh  heaven, 
and  more.  I am  at  present  going  through  it.  I 
have  not  taken  any  of  the  cherry-bark,  because  I 
have  none  ; but  I have  been  going  on  pretty  well 
without  any  drugs  whatever  ; and  now  it  is  fine- 
weather,  I get  out  as  much  as  my  frame  will  bear, 
and  go  to  bed  after  dinner,  which  refreshes  me.  I 
avoid  all  invitations  out,  and  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  fine  dinners  and  pleasant  company, 
even  in  this  village.  Though  a lady  desmed  to 
drive  me  in  her  carriage  three  miles  off  to  a de- 
lightful dinner,  I had  the  heart  to  refuse  the 
risk.  What  does  my  friend  William  say  to  this 
self-denial  ? — he  could  not  do  it.  Everybody 
wants  to  drive  me  oft'  to  try  change  of  air,  but  I 
think  of  the  comforts  of  home,  and  cannot,  as 
yet,  make  up  my  mind. 

I must  tell  you  of  the  arrival  of  a marble 
bust  of  me  from  Home.  It  came  last  week, 
and  was  found  dropped  outside  my  gate  early 
one  morning  by  the  servant.  The  woman 
tried  to  carry  me,  but  could  not.  You  may  rely 
upon  it,  I was  in  a flurry  when  told  in  bed  where 
my  other  head  was  lying,  being  sure  the  nose 
would  be  broken  off,  or  that  some  mutilation 
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would  disfigure  it ; and  when  it  was  brought  into 
the  house,  I heard, — nay,  I felt  that  something  or 
other  was  knocking  about  in  the  inside  of  the 
case.  I exclaimed  ‘ It  is  the  nose  ! depend  upon 
it and  we  were  all  impatient  to  open  it  and  see. 
It  was  delightful  to  see  how  it  was  packed,  so 
secure  and  safe ; and  when  it  was  at  last  got 
fairly  out,  Mrs.  Bewick  exclaimed,  ‘ How  beau- 
tiful !’  and  kissed  its  cold  lips.  The  bust  is  by 
the  great  sculptor  Gibson,  my  friend.  It  was 
modelled  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  cut  in 
marble  in  1853 — mind,  not  at  all  by  my  desire. 
Gibson,  in  the  first  place,  asked  me  to  sit  to  him. 
The  model  was  seen  in  Rome  by  some  friends, 
and  a di’awing  of  it  brought  over  for  Mrs. 
Bewick  by  a lady,  and  they  have  persuaded  her 
to  get  it  done  in  marble.  Eveiybody  exclaims. 
How  beautiful  it  is ! I must  say  as  a work  of 
art  it  is  quite  equal  to  the  antique.  It  is  life- 
size.  Our  kind  regards  to  William  and  Ada, 
and  I am, 

^ly  dear  Mrs.  Davison, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 
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Haiighton,  near  Darlington, 
Sept.  9tb,  1853. 

Dear  Mrs.  Davison, — As  I am  desirous  not 
to  lose  Gibson’s  note,  I write  for  fear  that  you 
should  have  forgotten  that  it  was  my  wish 
that  it  should  be  retumed.  Indeed,  my  having 
occasion  to  show  it  to  a friend  of  Gibson’s  who 
paid  me  a visit  yesterday,  put  me  in  mind  that 
it  was  at  Hartlepool,  and  I thought  it  better 
to  write  to  you  in  case  it  had  esca])ed  your 
memoiy. 

There  is  a strange  and  unexpected  revelation 
quoted  from  Tom  Taylor’s  Autobiography  of 
Haydon  inserted  in  the  Durham  Advertiser  of 
this  day.  Wlien  I read  the  quotation,  it 
brought  back  the  dim  remembrance  of  those 
early  days.  Of  course,  I got  through  it  with 
palpitating  heart,  for  I had  great  difficulty  to 
manage  my  feelings.  Little  did  I think  it  would 
ever  be  recorded  in  the  language  of  the  moment. 
When  we  consider  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances under  which  Haydon  painted  the 
figure  of  Lazarus,  it  often  occurs  to  me  what 
wonderful  powers  of  mind  were  possessed  by 
this  man  ; for  be  it  known  to  you  that  be  has 
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recorded  his  being  arrested  at  that  time  ; and 
in  the  middle  of  his  work,  he  was  again  arrested 
two  separate  times.  I was  mounted  upon  a 
box,  upon  a chair,  upon  a table ; and  when  he 
came  back  a third  time  and  mounted  the  steps, 
he  said  to  me  in  accents  not  to  be  forgotten, 
‘ Bewick,  if  I am  called  out  again,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  go  on ; that  is  the  third 
tune  this  morning  that  I have  been  airested.’ 
He  painted  the  head,  hands,  and  drapery  all 
in  that  day ! and  it  has  never  been  touched 
since.  Sir  Walter  Scott  told  me,  whilst  looking 
at  the  picture,  that  it  was  a perfect  realisation 
of  what  he  himself  imagined  when  reading  the 
account  in  the  Bible.  I hope  Mr.  Davison  con- 
tinues to  improve  and  to  be  pmdent.  I am  going 
on  pretty  well  at  present.  Mrs.  Bewick  joins 
with  me  in  our  kind  regards  to  Ada,  William, 
and  yourself,  and 

I am,  my  dear  Mi's.  Davison, 

Yours  very  tiaily, 

W.  Bewick. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  MR.  DAVISON  CONTINUED — LEIGH  HUNT, 

KEATS,  AND  HAYDON ‘GROUNDS’  OF  THE  OLD  PAINTERS 

HAYDON’s  AUTOBIOGRAPHY HIS  ABSURD  THEORIES GREEK 

AND  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE THE  CARTOONS  BY  NIGHT- 

LIGHT EXHIBITION  OF  ART-TREASURES  AT  MANCHESTER 

EXHIBITION  OF  FRENCH  PICTURES  AT  NEWCASTLE LAND- 
SCAPE-PAINTING  A FAVOURITE  GREEN REMINISCENCE  OF 

FLORENCE THE  TURNER  GALLERY — MEETING  WITH  AN  OLD 

FRIEND — RABY  CASTLE. 


Haughton-le-Skerne,  near  Darlington, 
Oct.  12th,  1853. 

]\Iy  dear  Davison,  — I am  veiy  much 
obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  the  nice,  freely 
vuitten  letter  from  the  Lakes.  I remember  the 
time  when  I was  at  Sir  John  Leicester’s  gallery 
to  view  the  fine  collection  of  modem  works.  It 
is,  indeed,  a long,  long  time  ago,  and  I remember 
I was  there  in  company  with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
Keats  and  Haydon,  the  Landseers,  and  others. 
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Mr,  Haydon  had  asked  permission  to  take  this 
party  ; and  Sir  John  gave  orders  that  when  he 
and  his  party  came  he  should  be  informed.  He 
and  Lady  Leicester  and  their  friends  came  in  to 
see  those  remarkable  men,  and  we  all  were 
introduced  (a  veiy  unusual  thing  on  such  occa- 
sions). Lady  Leicester  was  beautiful,  and  there 
was  a full-length  portrait  of  her  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  equally  beautiful.  Looking  at  me 
she  asked  Mr.  Haydon  if  all  his  pupils  had  black 
hair  (the  Landseers  have  all  flaxen  polls) ; and 
when  I read  Mr,  F.’s  remark  about  my  ‘ black 
hair,’  it  brought  the  circumstance  to  my  mind. 
Leigh  Hunt  had  a profusion  of  black  hair  at  that 
time,  and  he  was  pale,  and  altogether  a remark- 
able-looking man,  with  a searching,  dark,  and 
beaming  eye,  and  everybody  seemed  struck 
with  his  uncommon  and  intellectual  appearance. 
Keats  and  Haydon  were  not  so  tall,  Ijiit  both 
remarkable  in  their  appearance.  With  our 
united  love  to  you,  William,  and  Ada, 

I am,  dear  Davison, 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 
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Haugliton-le-Skerne, 

Oct.  21st,  185.3. 

My  dear  Davison, — Your  note  written  on 
the  18th  duly  came  to  me  this  morning.  Tliis 
brings  me  to  the  ‘ chromatic  scale  ’ again,  and 
I wish  very  much  you  \vould  fulfil  your  promise 
of  supplying  me  with  your  recently  discovered 
improvements,  together  with  a plan  of  them. 
That  the  grounds  of  the  old  painters  are  known 
as  to  colour  is  pretty  correct;  but  what  ‘grounds’ 
have  you  for  supposing  that  they  laid  those 
grounds  on  a principle  of  contrast  ? Tt  seems 
very  like  saying,  I shall  prove  my  argument  by 
the  power  of  contradiction.  The  Dutch  masters 
had  a white  ground.  Then,  supposing  that 
Rembrandt  painted  in  a head  or  other  subject 
at  once,  or  Rubens — both  of  whom,  it  is  known, 
often  did  so — how  could  they  have  a chromatic 
or  ‘ accidental  ’ ground  for  such  pictures,  paint- 
ing in  red  under  blue,  purple  under  yellow,  and 
so  on?  The  fact  that  the  Venetians  painted 
upon  a brilliant  system  of  glazing  cannot  be  a 
part  of  this  chromatic  principle,  although  I have 
seen  Titian  copied  by  laying  in  the  ivliole  in 
grey ; but  there  was  a very  different  reason 
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for  this,  seeing  that  the  under-colour  in  the 
original  was  cooler  than  the  upper  transparent 
glazing. 

Here  is  the  first  volume  of  Haydon’s  Auto- 
biogi’aphy  brought  in  to  me,  so  I shall  have  a 
feast,  I guess.  Only  fancy  twenty-seven  folio 
volumes  for  his  journal ! His  correspondence, 
it  appears,  is  not  published  in  the  life,  but  very 
probably  will  come  afterwards.  Of  all  lives, 

‘ autobiography  ’ is  the  most  interesting,  Ben- 
venuto Cellini’s  is  a romance  that  no  fancy  or 
imagination  could  have  invented.  It  is  inter- 

O 

esting,  because  he  writes  of  his  feelings,  his 
peculiarities,  and  his  habits.  He  takes  you  to 
the  time  in  which  he  lived  — to  the  home,  the 
place,  his  acquaintances,  enemies  and  friends, 
his  occupations,  his  successes,  his  difficulties, 
anxieties,  sufferings,  pleasures,  loves,  and  disap- 
pointments. And  although  this  may  be  egotism, 
when  years  are  past  and  another  generation 
has  come,  it  has  grown  into  the  interest  of 
history,  and  is  a valuable  illustration  of  the 
state  of  society  at  that  particular  period. 

And  now,  my  dear  Davison,  I have  had  my 
chat  with  you,  and  will  turn  to  my  old  master 
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and  see  him  again  as  he  lived.  Mrs.  Bewick 
unites  ^vith  me  in  kind  regards  to  you  and  all 
that  to  you  do  belong. 

And  I am,  my  dear  William, 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 

The  following  letter  is  of  great  interest,  as 
containing  Bewick’s  judgment  on  the  master 
who  had  been  so  friendly  to  him  in  the  early 
part  of  his  career.  These  remarks  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  appearance  of  Haydon’s  Auto- 
biography : — 


Haughton-le-Skerne,  near  Darlington, 
Nov.  20tli,  1853. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Davison, — I suppose  you 
will  have  read  Haydon’s  memoir  by  this  time. 
Everybody  is  reading  it,  and  everybody  is  re- 
viewing it.  I have  just  finished  the  third 
volume,  and  I suppose  the  second  edition  is  re- 
quired, which  will  be  corrected  and  improved  ; 
so  if  you  have  not  yet  read  it,  wait  for  the 
second  edition.  The  third  volume  gives  me 
some  acid  falsities  which  I think  I ought  to 
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correct,  either  in  the  papers  or  some  other  way. 
I should  not  like  to  reflect  upon  the  memory  of 
one  who  seems  to  have  had  eveiybody  upon 
him,  who,  like  most  other  men,  was  not 
quite  perfection,  but  had  many  fine  qualities, 
and  very  great  genius  and  intellectual  power. 
If  these  had  only  been  kept  quite  devoted  to 
the  great  task  for  which  he  was  fitted,  his 
noble  efforts  might  have  astonished  the  world 
and  honoured  his  country.  We  may  indulge  in 
the  specidation  that  the  painter  of  the  finest 
work  of  high  art  in  this  country,  ‘ The  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon,’  must,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, have  achieved  things  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  country  and  to  our 
School  of  Art.  But  after  the  pamting  of 
‘ Lazaiais,’  when  a terrible  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment beset  him,  and  his  canvas  could  only 
obtain  divided  attentions,  while  his  mind  was 
‘ ill  at  ease,’  and  anxieties  frittered  away  noble 
genius,  what  wonder  though  life  became  a 
burden  intolerable  ? As  it  was,  under  all  the 
unfavourable  circumstances,  he  earned,  by  his 
industry  and  talent,  at  the  rate  of  5001.  per 
annum,  or  more ; yet  he  could  not  keep  the 
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bailiffs  out  of  the  house  ! Some  years  he  cleared 
from  a thousand  to  two  thousand.  Mrs.  Bewick 
and  myself  hope-  you  are  all  well,  and  we  unite 
in  our  loves  to  you,  and  I am, 

]\Iy  dear  Mrs.  Davison, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 


Haughton,  Dec.  6th, '1853. 

My  dear  Davison, — I shall  set  you  down 
as  ‘ the  silent  man,’  or  ‘ the  narrow-necked 
bottle’  of  Shakesi^eare.  You  go  to  Paris,  and 
I hear  nothing  of  it  from  you  until  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  your  impression  is  retailed  in  gossip 
to  the  nobodies  of  every  day,  and  utterly  frit- 
tered away.  You  pass  up  to  London,  and  not  a 
word  you  have  to  tell  me  of  anything  that  either 
pleases  or  displeases  you.  It  appears  you  rave 
about  the  Timiers ; you  have  gloated  upon 
them  ; and  you  have  set  up  poor  old  ruddy- 
faced Turner  as  ‘ the  god  of  your  idolatry.’  Of 
course  I want  to  know  all  about  your  unpres- 
sions  before  they  evaporate,  and  leave  only 
perhaps  faint  the  steam  of  your  effervescence 
anent  this  old  conundrum  ; and  as  a contribution 
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to  the  hodge-podge  you  keep  boiling  and  bubbling 
in  the  cook-shop  of  your  brain-pan.  I send  you  a 
curious  revelation  about  pictures  in  Queen  Anne 
Street.  If  you  have  not  seen  it  before,  it  will 
interest  you  as  to  the  materials  Turner  put 
into  some  of  the  examples  of  his  genius,  and 
liis  grudging  parsimony  with  regard  to  finery  in 
his  mansion.  In  an  appendix  to  Haydon’s  Life, 
vol.  iii., 'there  is  a copy  of  Sir  Joshua’s  memo- 
randum of  his  colours  and  pigments ; the  wax 
and  balsams  he  brushed  on  his  canvases,  with 
Beechey’s  and  Haydon’s  notes  upon  the  same. 
To  you,  who  are  scientifically  and  chemically 
hodge-podgy,  and  up  to  the  gamut  of  chromatic 
tinctures,  the  aiiy  evanescences  of  light,  or  the 
Bembrandtish  darkness  of  scene,  of  the  coloui’s 
that  stand,  and  those  that  turn  to  aiiy  nothing, 
of  all  the  vehicles  that  are  good,  who  know 
all  about  table-turning,  this  knowledge  of 
Turner’s  use  of  materials  will  be  marvellously 
interesting. 

My  life  has  been  a life  of  frankness,  but 
I sometimes  like  to  be  as  dry  and  mysterious 
as  any  clockmaker  or  barber-politician.  I try 
to  mystify  and  wrap  up  simples  in  a laby- 
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rinth,  or  to  tie  them  in  a tnie-lover’s  knot, 
that  can  only  be  cut  by  the  short  ‘ twig’  of  a 
woman’s  eye.  I had  a bold  tenant  once,  a 
hero  who  told  some  one  that  he  did  not  like 
a smiling  landlord  (meaning  me).  Ever  since 
that  I have  tried  to  look  serious,  grave,  or  sour, 
as  business  men  seem  to  do,  even  if  they  are 
only  selling  a ha’porth  of  needles  or  a twopenny 
doll,  a child’s  cradle  or  little  Tommy’s  rattle. 

But  to  return  to  Sir  Joshua.  WTiat  a melan- 
choly thing  it  is  to  think  that  he  should  have 
pestered  his  mind  with  such  abominable  theories 
and  humbugs  of  practice  as  are  recorded  in  his 
memoranda  ! And  what  a fickleness  he  exhibits 
in  so  many  times  changing  and  experunenting, 
and  at  every  change  he  writes  down  that  he  is 
‘ stabUito  in  muno,’  &c.  This  repeatedly  occurs, 
and  is  as  often  changed  again  by  new  and 
unheard-of  experiments. 

My  wife  desires  her  kind  regards  to  you, 
Mrs.  Davison,  and  all,  in  which  I beg  most 
cordially  to  join,  and  I am. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Davison, 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  Bewick. 
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Ilaughton,  Dec.  17th,  1853. 

My  dear  Davison,  — I have,  then,  done 
what  I wished, — made  yon  speak  out  in  four 
sheets  of  note-paper.  Anything  is  better  than 
bottling  all  your  blue  ink  in  self-possession 
and  pa.ssive  silence.  I am  equally  an  admirer 
of  Greek  architecture.  Turner,  and  Sir  Joshua, 
and  cannot  turn  over  to  Mr.  Ruskin  all  at 
once.  The  critics  say  that  Haydon  was  insane 
(never  v^as  there  a greater  mistake),  and  now 
they  say  Ruskin  is  over  the  moon.  I have 
not  read  his  Stones  of  Venice,  nor  his  remarks 
about  Turner,  except  by  snatches  and  odd  bits. 
Setting  aside  fine  writing,  I do  not  see  wliy 
one  may  not  admire  Greek  architecture  and 
Gothic  at  the  same  time,  without  running  to 
the  extremes  of  determined  hatred  and  rap- 
turous attachment.  Each  possesses  its  peculiar 
merits,  fitness,  and  beauty ; comparison  and 
preference  of  one  or  other  serves  no  object. 
They  will  still  exist  to  the  admiration  of  all 
posterity.  It  is  something  like  the  dispute 
about  the  superiority  of  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton,  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  I warrant 
you  there  is  something  superlatively  good  in 
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alt.  Wherefore  should  we  not  feel  the  beau- 
tiful harmony  and  purity,  the  just  pro])ortions 
and  classic  taste  of  Greek  architecture  ? Are 
we  to  be  tied  down  to  accept  impressions  of 
one  mans  mind,  when  taste  is  the  guiding 
influence  ? Surely  I may  be  impressed  with 
the  solemnity  — sublimity,  if  you  will  — of  a 
venerable  Gothic  structure,  without  being 
thereby  disqualified  from  perceiving  the  beauty 
of  another  equally  harmonious,  but  of  a distinct 
character  of  architecture  ? And,  without  pre- 
tending to  any  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  mind,  there  does  surely  seem 
something  very  peculiar  in  that  he  sees  nothing 
good  in  architecture  but  in  Gothic  structures, 
nothing  so  perfect  in  art  or  so  wonderful  as 
Turner’s  pictures ! Surely,  Mr.  Davison,  there 
are  certain  qualities  of  colour  surpassing  every 
other  painter  in  the  landscapes  of  Titian,  in 
those  of  Giorgioni  rich  and  deep  harmony,  and 
in  those  of  Salvator  Rosa  a power  of  handling, 
a vigour  and  truth,  and,  what  is  more,  a distinc- 
tive character  in  his  forms,  in  his  touches,  and 
in  his  foliage,  that  Turner,  vdth  all  his  excel- 
lencies, never  attempted. 
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I doubt  that  I am  becoming  serious,  and 
that  will  not  do.  So  now  you  see  me  smile, 
and  I am  reflective,  as  one  is  when  treading  on 
delicate  and  tender  ground.  Mrs.  Bewick 
desires  to  unite  with  me  in  kind  regards  to 
Mrs.  Davison  and  yourself;  and  I am,  dear 
Davison, 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

W.  Bewick. 


Hanghton-le-Skernc,  near  Darlington, 
July  16th,  1854. 

My  dear  Davison, — I am,  and  so  are  all 
our  folks,  sorry  that  you  could  not  get  up  the 
steam  sufficiently  to  be  here  at  our  party,  par- 
ticidarly  as  my  cartoons  looked  better  than 
ever  I saw  them  before.  Night-light  is  the 
thing  for  them ; it  throws  a glow  and  tone 
over  them  that  an  eye  accustomed  to  the 
richness  of  oil-painting  feels  wanting  in  fresco. 
There  is  all  the  force  and  power  peculiar  to 
fresco,  and  the  tone  of  an  artificial  light  that 
enriches  its  dryness.  I could  have  wished  to 
give  you  longer  notice  of  my  intention  of 
lighting  them  up,  but  I only  thought  of  it  the 
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clay  before,  and  the  chandeliers  only  arrived 
just  in  time  from  Darlington.  It  was  quite  an 
experiment.  It  was  pretty  nearly  a rout ; and 
when  the  folks  paired  off  into  the  gallery,  sur- 
prise and  wonder  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of 
the  extraordinary  beings  that  started  fi’om  the 
walls  as  if  into  life, — a gigantic  race,  with  extra- 
ordinaiy  expressions  and  grand  solemnity,  that 
seemed,  indeed,  to  awe  the  spectatoi’s.  Imagine 
the  contrast : coming  out  of  the  drawing-room 
costumed  in  modern  elegance,  with  social  smiles, 
and  stepping  at  once  among  the  Prophets  and 
Sibyls  of  patriarchid  times,  the  embodiments  of 
supernatiu-al  intelligence ! 

Everybody  I meet  now  asks  to  see  these 
wonderful  things.  Their  effect  is  magical,  it 
appeal's,  for  I have  never  shown  them  here  in 
their  present  completeness  before. 

Fortunately  for  myself  and  for  my  visitors, 
I keep  up  pretty  weU,  but  cannot  go  very  far 
from  home  ; for  if  I step  over  the  mark  of  a 
mde  or  so,  I am  obliged  to  go  to  bed  on  my 
return ; and  I cannot  go  out  to  parties  of  any 
kind. 
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With  our  kind  regards  to  all  of  you  and 
Miss  Quelch,  I am,  my  dear  Davison, 

Yours,  veiy  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 


Hanghton  House,  near  Darlington, 
Jan.  1st,  1857. 

]\Iy  dear  Davison, — I write  to  wish  you  and 
yours  a happy  new  year,  and  many  returns  of 
the  same.  I hope  you  have  had  a merry  Christ- 
mas, and  that  your  health,  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Davison,  is  such  as  to  enable  you  both  to  enjoy 
the  good  things  of  this  season  of  the  year  with 
all  the  zest  and  jollity  of  your  youthful  days. 

Wliat  a fuss  there  is  about  our  old  friend 
Turner ! How  he  has  at  last  astonished  the 
world  of  property ! What  would  you  not  give 
for  a scrap  of  Turner  ? Your  little  finger,  I dare 
say.  Wliat  would  you  have  given  for  a shake  of 
that  mighty  hand  ? or  to  have  had  your  eyesight 
blest  with  a peep  at  the  giant  doing  his  won- 
drous work,  a sly  peep  past  the  curtain  to  see 
him  handle  the  bmsli,  to  see  him  poking  away 
at  his  little  shabby  palette  of  dirty  colours  ? 
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What  a woncli’ous  artist  Genius  is  ! What  a 
comer, — what  a ‘philosopher’s  stone!’  What 
transmutations  it  can  effect,  and  how  it  can 
make  the  lieges  stare,  ope  their  ‘ glazed  eyes,’ 
and  strike  theii’  illiterate  senses  with  strange 
sensations,  and  pluck  admiration  from  ignorance, 
envy,  or  jealousy ! 

Be  good  enough  to  tell  Mrs.  Davison,  with 
my  love  to  her  (if  you  are  not  jealous),  that 
I am  going  on  slowly  with  my  recovery,  and 
hope  to  come  round  again  to  something  like 
myself,  although  lopped  of  the  spring  of  youth, 
and  my  black  locks  changed  to  venerable  grey. 
I hope  to  be  well  enough  to  go  to  Manchester 
to  see  ‘ the  Treasures  ’ of  Art  there.  You,  of 
course,  will  go.  Can  we  hope  to  meet  there  ? 
If  I can  stir  up  enough  of  courage  to  pack  up 
a rubbing  in  of  Turner’s,  some  fine  day  I will 
send  it  to  you.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  old 
and  dirty ; — a bridge  of  one  arch,  high  up 
between  two  rocks,  thrown  into  shade,  with  a 
spmt  of  water  jumping  over  them.  If  anything 
is  Turner’s,  this  dash  of  water  is.  Mrs.  Bewick 
desires  to  unite  with  me  in  om*  best  regards  to 
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you  and  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Davison,  and  I am, 
my  dear  Davison, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 


Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 

July  1 1th,  1857. 

My  dear  Davison, — We  have  just  returned 
from  Manchester  ! I ran  all  risks,  and  set  off  on 
IMonday  last,  returning  last  night,  so  that  we 
had  three  clear  hard-working  days.  The  fatigue 
has  been  too  much  for  me,  and  we  returned 
two  days  sooner  than  we  intended.  My  stars  ! 
Willie,  but  if  you  have  not  been  there  yet,  what 
a joy  you  have  to  come  to ! Do  not  speak  of 
Turner,  tliei'e  you  have  him  in  all  his  glory,  in 
oil,  in  water,  in  marvellous  revelry ! Poor,  old, 
farmer-looking  fellow — how  I love  hun  for  his 
genius  ! — how  I cry  ‘ Bravo  ’ at  eveiy  wonder  of 
his  pencil ! Constable  is  not  sufficiently  repre- 
sented. Wilkie’s  early  pictures  are  capital,  his 
late  ones  are  going  to  pieces  like  old  ships, 
cracking  so  that  the  cracks  cannot  be  filled  up. 
Here  is  his  ‘ Hookabiadar,  ’ which  cost  Mr. 
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Jacob  Bell  150  guineas, — it  is  quite  a marvel 
liovv  paint  could  so  split  up  into  small  square 
bits,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  square,  with  vdde 
gaps  between.  The  hand  looks  as  if  he  had 
some  kind  of  scale  annour  on,  and  people  take 
it  for  that,  or  for  some  peculiarity  of  the  glove. 
The  puff  of  smoke  floating  from  his  mouth,  in 
the  background,  is  quite  gone,  — it  does  not 
exist ; and  the  way  it  was  put  in  was  a fine 
piece  of  skill  and  thought. 

Well,  sir,  there  are  such  Bembrandts,  such 
Vandycks,  Titians,  Eaphaels,  in  numbers,  and 
in  painting  quite  admirable  ; and  as  you  gaze 
upon  such  marvels,  you  cry  ‘ Wonderful ! won- 
derful ! ’ as  each  seems  to  sui-pass  the  other  in 
depth,  or  breadth,  or  brilliance,  or  sleight  of 
hand,  or  glazing,  or  power,  or  transparency,  or 
negative  combinations  of  hues,  or  vivid  and 
striking  identity  of  character,  living,  speak- 
ing, looking  out  at  you,  expecting  you  to 
say,  ‘ How  do  you  do to  them.  In  these 
Rembrandt  seems  glorious.  Vandyck,  too,  is 
wonderful  in  flesh,  and  beauty,  and  drapery ; 
and  so  is  our  Reynolds.  Here  is  his  ‘ Nelly 
O’Brien,’  equal  to  anybody,  beautifid  and  highly 
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finished,  quite  an  example  of  lady  painting; 
nothing  can  be  finer,  more  pure,  or  powerful,  or 
ti'ansparent,  or  beautiful.  What  a chaiTn  it  is  ! 
There  are  some  brilliant  Titians,  and  landscape- 
paintei-s  should  look  at  his  depth,  richness,  and 
brilliance  of  colour.  How  he  makes  the  sun 
shine  ! Cuyp,  and  Ruysdael,  and  Claude  ai*e 
fine.  Indeed,  this  exhibition  is  a most  won- 
derful one,  and  the  general  effect  is  almost 
ovei-powering.  Art  here  is  transcendent  in 
eveiy  shape  ; the  paintings  are  numerous, 
rich,  mre,  and  of  superlative  excellence ; and 
though  your  sense  of  admiration  is  roused  to 
the  utmost,  the  study  of  each  picture  becomes 
a laborious  task.  The  noise,  the  hurry,  the 
bustle,  and  the  crowd,  with  the  music  of  the 
organ  booming  in  my  ear,  afterwards  drove 
away  sleep ; while  the  buzz  and  tumidt  con- 
tinued still  present  to  me.  On  the  Thursdays 
all  the  fashion  of  Manchester  attend,  and 
eveiything  is  genteel  and  delightfully  quiet ; 
the  music  is  superior,  and  you  have  ladies  there 
with  costumes  costing  1.50?.  Now,  Davison, 
you  have  all  the  Exhibition,  except  the  Eng- 
lish Water  Coloui*s ; and  let  me  tell  you  that 
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they  surpass  the  whole  world,  being  wonder- 
fully beautiful,  chaste,  and  elegant.  The  Eng- 
lish School  of  Art  is  favourably  represented,  and 
stands  up  well. 

Mrs.  Bewick’s  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Davison 
and  Ada,  and  I am,  dear  Davison, 

Yours  truly, 

^V.  Bewick. 

P S. — There  is  a donkey  painted  by  me  for 
Haydon — it  is  the  property  of  Lord  de  Tabley, 
and  is  called  Haydon  ! 

Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
Feb.  21st,  1859. 

My  dear  Davison, — We  are  so  glad  to  see 
your  handwriting  again  ! Have  you  heard  of 
the  exhibition  of  French  pictures  at  Newcastle  ? 
Dr.  Bum  has  sent  me  a catalogue,  but  he  does 
not  say  if  they  are  fine  or  the  contrary.  There 
are  many  landscapes,  and  some  fine  sea-views. 
One  is  ‘ Fishermen  hauling  a Boat  on  Shore.’  Tlfis 
is  a capital  subject  for  you  ; do  try  it ; you  have 
aU  the  subject  with  you  at  Hartlepool,  and  have 
not  to  go  to  look  for  it  at  the  ‘ Dogger  Bank’  or 
‘ Yarmouth  Boads.’  I shoidd  like  very  much  to 
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see  Mr.  Burlison’s  pictures,  as  I have  no  doubt 
they  will  be  full  of  genius  and  originality.  His 
Florence,  is  it  bright  and  sunny  ? I have  a de- 
lightful memoiy  of  Florence  and  its  people,  its 
squares,  its  statues,  its  galleries  of  paintings, 
and  its  churches  full  of  interesting  art.  There 
seemed  nothing  there  but  sun  and  love  ! enriched 
by  vineyards  and  pleasure — with  laughter  to 
satiety.  I lost  myself  in  Florence,  having  no 
map,  knowing  nothing  of  the  language,  and 
seeking  my  dinner  without  knowing  the  name 
of  the  street  or  of  the  hotel,  or  where  there  was 
an  eating-house,  or  what  to  say  for  ‘ dinner,’  or 
for  the  word  ‘ hunger.’  Just  imagine  yourself 
alone  in  this  predicament,  after  wandering  about 
in  search  of  churches  and  pictures  all  day,  not 
able  to  find  your  hotel,  nor  any  friend  to  speak  a 
word  for  you,  and  then,  my  dear  sweet  William, 
you  will  confess  how  glorious  you  are  at  the 
town  wall,  when  the  nicest  of  dinners  awaits 
your  appetite. 

Our  love  to  you  all  at  home,  and  I am,  my 
dear  Davison,  yours  veiy  tmly. 


W.  Bewick. 
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Haughton,  Dec.  10th,  18G0. 

My  dear  Davison, — I am  so  glad  that  you 
are  making  yourself  happy  by  pleasing  yourself 
with  your  work.  There  is  no  department  of 
painting  so  much  calculated  to  give  pleasure  as 
landscape  (or  ‘ sea-scape’)  painting.  You  create 
your  sky, — your  effects  of  light  and  shadow, — 
your  tone  of  colour,  be  it  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  or  winter, — your  eye  will  direct  the 
proper  key, — and  you  work  away,  lopping  or 
changing,or  adding,  or  bringing  out,  or  hiding  in 
obscurity  unfavourable  objects ; and  thus  you 
produce  to  your  educated  fancy  the  breadth  and 
truth  of  nature.  You  stand  off  and  view  your 
handiwork  with  the  satisfaction  of  a superior 
being, — a creator  as  far  as  effects  go, — as  far  as 
artistic  manipulation  will  cany  you ; and,  as 
daylight  fades,  you  wish  for  an  hour  more  of 
light  to  complete  your  work. 

Your  two  pictures  mentioned  in  your  last 
letter  will  by  this  time  be  quite  complete,  and 
I shall  be  glad  to  learn  if  you  have  finished 
them  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  Our  friend  the 
Doctor  mentions  your  questions  about  Wilson’s 
beautiful  green,  whether  it  has  changed  to  its 
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present  purity,  or  was  originally  of  this  par- 
ticular hue  or  tint  ? There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  remains  as  it  was  first  painted  ; but  if 
you  try  to  mix  any  blue  and  yellow  together, 
you  will  fail  to  produce  the  particular  green 
seen  in  Wilson’s  pictures,  especially  his  mid- 
distance. Now,  when  I was  a young  lad  at 
home,  and  stole  to  my  room  by  five  o’clock  on 
holiday  mornings  to  wrap  myself  up  in  seclu- 
sion for  the  day,  warm  in  enthusiasm,  and 
labouring  as  for  some  great  reward,  — with 
colours,  canvasses,  and  brushes  in  the  most 
primitive  style, — no  master, — no  adviser, — I 
was  only  too  glad  to  seize  hold  of  any  little  book 
or  pamphlet  that  might  by  chance,  come  into  my 
hands  ; and  there  did  fall  into  my  possession  a 
pamphlet  published  about  the  time  of  Wilson, 
and  mentioning  the  particular  colour  to  be  used 
for  different  parts  of  pictures.  I remember  very 
well  being  delighted  with  one  particular  green 
for  different  parts  of  a landscape,  which  I used, 
and  no  mixture  that  I could  invent  would  pro- 
duce the  delicacy,  lightness,  and  purity  of  this 
peculiar  green.  Many  years  afterwards  I had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  landscapes  of 
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Wilson,  and  then,  to  be  sure,  I recognised  my  old 
favourite  ‘ green/  You  wdll  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  this  early  youth  I was  bold  enough 
to  make  a large  copy  of  Wilson’s  ‘Niobe  ’ from  a 
print — the  colour,  of  course,  all  my  own,  I re- 
member the  figures,  &c.,  were  highly  finished. 
I took  it  to  London  on  my  first  visit,  and  I had 
some  very  great  compliments  paid  to  my  picture, 
although  it  was  but  a copy.  You  may  imagine 
my  surprise,  when  I saw  the  original  picture,  to 
find  it  upon  quite  a different  key  to  mine,  and 
all  the  colours  of  draperies,  sky,  rocks,  and  trees 
quite  different.  As  I studied  the  peculiarities 
of  colour  and  breadth  of  effect  from  nature,  I put 
in  composition  my  own  ideas  of  colour,  and  the 
contrast  with  the  original  was  very  curious  in- 
deed. 

I have  been  often  told  that  I ought  to  have 
turned  my  attention  to  landscape,  as  that  de- 
partment seemed  my  peculiar  forte.  However 
that  may  be,  nothing  could  give  me  greater  en- 
jojrment  than  painting  a landscape  ; but  my  at- 
tention and  time  have  been  concentrated  on 
work  more  difficult  and  more  laborious,  and,  if 
you  like,  higher  in  character.  I dare  say,  what 
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you  say  of  Mr.  Burlison’s  ‘ Florence’  may  be  cor- 
rect. I remember  Florence,  as  I saw  it  and  its 
neighbourhood  from  a villa  a mile  distant,  built 
in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  with  a terrace  in  front 
looking  down  upon  the  city.  It  was  a charming 
place.  On  the  terrace  wall  were  orange-trees  in 
full  bearing,  and  below  nothing  but  the  vine, 
the  olive,  the  almond,  &c.,  in  every  direction 
up  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  When  I stood 
upon  the  terrace  for  the  first  time,  the  city 
seemed  to  lie  basking  in  the  broad  sunlight. 
It  looked  as  if  uninhabited.  There  was  no 
smoke,  nor  any  of  the  usual  appearances  of  a 
town  in  England,  where  the  canopy  of  smoke 
bred  by  our  coal  fires  keeps  us  moody  and  me- 
lancholy. The  brightness  of  the  town  seemed 
half  lost  in  airy,  vapoury  heat.  All  was  still, 
for  everybody  in  it  was  taking  his  siesta.  I felt 
anxious  to  make  a sketch,  but  I had  been  in- 
vited to  dinner,  and  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  a 
manuscript  novel  that  a friend  was  going  to 
forward  to  England.  So  we  had  much  to  talk 
of,  and  when  dinner  was  over  came  visitors,  two 
gentlemen  and  a lady — an  English  gentleman 
and  his  wife,  and  an  Italian  Prince.  It  so  hap- 
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pened  that  the  lady  was  lively  and  full  of  en- 
thusiasm. She  had  sat  with  her  sister  very 
often  to  Harlow  ; and,  ordering  the  Prince  from 
the  couch,  she  sat  by  me  to  tell  me  of  the  ex- 
traordinary character  of  Harlow,  whom  her 
father  quite  idolized.  He  would  come  down 
into  the  countiy  where  they  lived  and  call  them 
all  out  of  bed  at  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Some  fine  idea  had  come  into  his 
head,  and  he  must  have  one  or  both  of  the  sis- 
ters up  to  sit  to  him.  This  lady  was  the  most 
vivacious  and  quick  speaker  I ever  heard. 
There  was  not  a moment’s  pause,  and  it  was  de- 
lightful to  hear  her,  so  sensible  were  her  obser- 
vations, so  well  told  her  anecdotes.  This  party 
remained  all  the  evening,  so  that  I spent  the 
night  at  the  villa,  sleeping  in  a grand  state-bed, 
all  gold  carving  and  damask.  I was  enchanted 
with  the  view  from  my  window  in  the  morning 
— the  sun  dispersing  the  dew — the  city  bathed 
in  the  most  delicate  effects  of  morning  colour. 
As  I sauntered  through  some  of  the  apartments, 
where  there  were  pictures  and  statues  in  abun- 
dance, I came  to  the  billiard-room — an  exten- 
sive hall,  with  niches  all  round,  filled  with 
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marble  busts  of  the  Caesars,  &c.  ; and  it  seemed 
to  me  more  like  enchantment  than  reality.  I 
have  got  a fine,  massy  new  frame  for  my  ‘ En- 
tombment,’ and  one  for  the  Velasquez.  The 
effect  is  mighty  fine. 

Ml'S.  Bewick  begs  to  unite  with  me  in  our 
love  to  Mrs.  Davison,  Ada,  and  yourself;  and  I 
am,  my  dear  Davison, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 


Haugbton  House,  near  Darlington, 

Jan.  1st,  1861. 

My  dear  Davison, — Mrs.  Bewick  cordially 
unites  with  me  in  wishing  you  and  Mrs.  Davi- 
son and  Ada  a happy  new  year,  and  many  re- 
turns of  the  season.  I am  glad  you  know  all 
about  the  peculiar  green  that  Wilson  was  in  the 
habit  of  using,  and  that  is  one  of  the  many 
charms  we  find  in  his  works. 

If  you  think  that  I hit  off  the  ‘yellow  green’ 
in  my  copy  of  the  print  of  ‘ Niobe,’  you  are  quite 
mistaken.  I had  at  that  time  never  seen  a 
Wilson  picture,  nor  indeed  any  other  picture  of 
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any  note ; I used  the  green  merely  because 
it  was  a coloiu*  I had.  I do  not  think  that 
Wilson  got  his  purity  or  his  aerial  effects  by 
their  glazing  of  this  colour.  As  to  his  greens 
havhig  changed  by  using  macgilp,  if  it  were  so, 
his  blue  skies  and  other  pui’e  coloiu*s  would 
have  changed  in  like  manner.  I remember  well 
an  exhibition  in  Bond  Street  of  Glover’s  own 
pictures,  which  were  sold  by  auction,  and  they 
were  exhibited  without  frames  j alas ! I was 
horiified,  they  looked  so  crude,  so  much  green 
of  the  gross  blue  and  yellow  mixture,  and  at 
that  time  I had  a mellowed  tone  in  my  eye  that 
ill  agi’eed  with  Glover’s  ‘ painting  on  the  spot.’ 
The  wall  was  full  of  these  gamboge  and  blue 
effects ; but  there  were  no  W^ilsons  there,  as 
you  mention.  I am  glad  you  were  amused 
with  my  account  of  my  visit  to  the  elegant 
Florentine  villa.  Mrs.  Bewick  desires  her  love 
to  Mis.  Davison ; and  I am,  my  dear  Davison, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 
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Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
Sept.  4th,  1861. 

My  dear  Davison, — I vTite  to  say  that 
we  have  arrived  all  safe,  and  that  I am  still 
alive.  We  came  here  on  Friday  last.  As  I 
felt  sufficiently  recovered  from  my  late  severe 
illness  at  my  brother’s  at  Dagenham,  we  deter- 
mined to  come  home  vid  London,  our  object 
being  to  see  the  exhibitions.  We  were  too 
late  for  the  Royal  Academy,  and  also  for 
Holman  Hunt’s  picture ; but  we  did  feast  upon 
the  rarities  at  the  National  Gallery,  the  British 
Institution,  and  the  Kensington  Museum.  My 
eye ! Davison,  but  our  friend  Turner  is  great 
at  the  last  place  ; and,  indeed,  at  the  National 
he  compares  well.  He  stands  his  ground  be- 
tween two  of  the  finest  Claudes.  Are  you  not 
proud  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  not 
a Scot  or  an  Irishman  ? So  much  noise  is  made 
by  these  latter,  that  one  is  glad  to  find  modest 
merit  eclipses  aU  their  pretensions,  and  an 
Englishman  step  over  their  heads  by  sheer 
force  of  genius. 

Wlien  Turner  was  painting  these  glorious 
works.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  to  me  at  Abbots- 
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ford,  that,  ‘ if  we  did  not  mind,  the  Scotchman 
would  be  beating  us  in  the  race.’  This  was 
in  1824,  when  Wilkie  had  painted  his  best 
works, — he  was  at  Abbotsford  the  same  time 
with  me.  Is  it  not  a triumph  to  see  such 
wonderful  combinations  of  poetical  conception, 
breadth  of  treatment,  and  colour  that  rivals  the 
brilliancy  of  the  sun  ? His  contrasts  also  are  so 
masterly  and  effective.  How  one  revels  in  the 
Turner  Gallery ! what  a feast  of  colour ! how 
the  eye  is  filled  with  gorgeous  effects  ! what 
delight  he  must  have  felt  in  pouring  out  such 
imaginative  creations  of  his  ethereal  soul ! One 
is  at  a loss  for  language  to  express  one’s  ad- 
miration,— it  is  so  unbounded, — one’s  feelings, 
when  viewing  such  exalted  and  varied  emana- 
tions of  a genius  so  original  and  incomparable. 

Wliy,  Davison,  why  don’t  you  go  mad  when 
in  the  Turner  Gallery  ? how  do  you  contain 
yourself?  One  should  be  always  alone  with 
Turner,  unless  one  has  a companion  capable  of 
feeling  the  magic  wondei'S  of  his  pencil,  and 
thus  you  can  enhance  your  ecstasy  by  sym- 
pathy in  the  comprehension  of  his  unri- 
valled powers.  You  turn  to  Landseer,  and 
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find  wonders  of  execution,  the  perfection  of 
manipulation,  to  which  Turner  had  no  preten- 
sions, neither  hand  nor  mind  was  made  for  this 
most  beautiful  department  of  the  art ; it  is 
purely  artistic,  the  mechanism  of  the  brush, 
which  we  as  artists  always  estimate.  We  do 
not  look  for  it  in  Turner.  Landseer  is  sensitive 
— delicate — with  a fine  hand  for  manipulation, 
up  to  all  the  finesse  of  the  art ; has  brushes 
of  all  peculiarities  for  all  difficulties ; turns  his 
picture  into  all  manner  of  situation  and  light ; 
looks  at  it  from  between  his  legs — and  all  with 
the  strictly  critical  view  of  discovering  hidden 
defects — falsities  of  drawing  or  imperfections. 
See  to  what  perfection  he  carries  his  perception 
of  sui’face — hair,  silk,  wool,  rock,  grass,  foliage, 
distance,  fog,  mist,  smoke — how  he  paints  the 
glazed  or  watery  eye  ! Turner  could  never  paint 
any  of  these  details.  No  ! But  can  you  tell  what 
has  become  of  the  latest  of  his  pictures,  painted 
to  illustrate  a manuscript  poem — ‘ The  Fallacies 
of  Hope,’  I think  ? 

Don’t  you  envy  a man  who  has  seen  Turner 
paint  these  fine  things,  or  who  has  shaken  the 
right  hand  that  did  all  those  extraordinary  works ! 
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I have  been  blest  with  both  these  honours  1 
‘ Think  of  that,  IMaster  Brook  ! ' Sir  Edwin  has 
a fine  hand,  a most  correct  eye,  a refined  per- 
ception of  character,  and  can  do  almost  anything 
but  dance  upon  the  slack  wire.  He  is  a fine  bil- 
liard-player, plays  at  chess,  sings  when  with  his 
intimate  friends,  and  has  considerable  humour — 
all  of  which  Turner  could  not  do.  He  looked 
liked  a farmer,  and  there  was  nothing  about 
him  to  denote  the  possession  of  great  genius. 
He  was  ruddy,  and  stiif  m the  joints  ; awkward 
and  ill-dressed,  although  he  had  mixed  in  the 
best  circles.  He  liked  the  retirement  of  his  own 
studio,  into  which  he  admitted  no  one,  except 
one  or  two  particularly  favoured  friends. 

I wish  Mrs.  Davison  could  have  seen  our  meet- 
ing with  my  old,  old  friend,  Tom  Landseer,  the 
elder  brother,  who  came  to  the  hotel  at  King’s 
Cross  to  see  us.  We  had  been  up  to  the  Villa 
during  the  day,  and  intended  to  start  for  home 
the  next  morning.  Landseer  was  not  at  home, 
but  Ml'S.  Landseer  was  overcome  when  we  en- 
tered the  house,  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
years.  She  hugged  and  kissed  Mrs.  Bewick, 
and  squeezed  our  hands,  and  showed  us  every- 
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tiling  the  house  contained,  in  her  delight,  and 
said  Tom  would  be  in  such  a way  when  he 
returned  to  find  that  we  had  been,  and  would 
be  sure  to  come  doMui  to  see  us ; and  so  they 
both  did,  and  stopped  with  us  till  midnight.  Well, 
my  kind  old  friend  seized  my  wife,  and  then 
me,  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks  with 
emotion.  We  talked  so  fast,  and  so  much  in 
the  short  time,  that,  being  weak  from  recent 
illness,  I became  exhausted.  We  had  all  former 
times  to  talk  over,  and  familiar  and  distin- 
gui.shed  friends  we  so  often  met  at  Landseer’s, 
so  many  of  whom  had  passed  from  us.  The 
scene  became  deeply  interesting  to  all  of  us,  and 
my  sensitive  friend  was  often  moved  to  tears 
as  he  tried  to  persuade  us  to  return  once 
more  among  old  friends.  Wliile  I sit  writing 
to  you  I am  coughing  very  badly,  for  I caught 
a cold  at  the  Kensington  Museum.  Long  gal- 
leries, with  open  doors  at  the  ends,  and  the  sun 
burning  upon  the  skylights. 

My  wife  desires  to  unite  with  me  in  our 
love  to  you,  Mrs.  Davison,  and  Ada,  and  I am. 
My  dear  sweet  William,  yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 
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Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
Nov.  16th,  1«C2. 

!My  dear  Davison,  — I should  like  very 
much  to  see  your  collection  of  photographs  from 
Tliiphael,  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  Rembrandt. 
It  is  true  I have  not  seen  any  of  these  fine 
things,  except  a very  fine  one  from  Raphael 
at  my  friend  Landseer’s,  which  is  framed  and 
glazed,  and  is  hanging  up  in  his  studio  by  the 
side  of  a fine  cast  of  the  ‘ Apollo,’  mounted  upon 
something  which  raises  it  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  floor.  I had  to  look  up  at  it,  and  it  appeared 
very  fine.  The  photograph  is  one  of  a Madonna 
and  child,  from  a dark  drawing  in  chalk,  mighty 
fine ! I was  introduced  at  Landseer’s  to  an 
American  artist,  who  is  in  possession  of  an 
original  picture  by  Raphael — 5000  guineas — 
very  fine  indeed. 

I have  had  an  idea  that  Gibson’s  ‘Venus’ 
would  disappoint  me  in  regard  to  the  tinting, 
but  I was  glad  to  be  told  by  a person  who 
has  seen  it  that  the  colour  is  a warm  flesh 
colour,  for  I was  afraid  it  might  be  pinkish. 
I wrote  to  Gibson  to  mention  what  I had  ob- 
served in  some  portions  of  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
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where  the  wet  or  weather  had  not  come,  and 
it  appeared  to  me  that  they  had  been  painted 
^\dth  some  kmd  of  body-colour,  perhaps  with  a 
vehicle  of  wax.  Now,  it  is  known  that  the 
Greek  sculptors  had  painters  to  colour  their 
statues,  and  there  was  one  in  particular  who 
was  famous  for  his  success  in  imitating  flesh. 
Some  of  the  Greek  marble  is  of  a heavy  grey 
colour,  and  this  may  have  induced  the  sculptor 
to  paint  it,  to  improve  the  effect ; but  I suppose 
that  all  the  varieties  of  tint  would  be  given 
with  the  skill  of  a good  painter. 

At  Rome,  when  rambling  among  the  ruins, 
I picked  up  a fragment — a most  exquisite  foot 
of  a youth — in  this  kind  of  marble.  It  was  in 
the  grounds  of  Caesar’s  Golden  Palace  ! I gave 
this  beautiful  piece  of  art  to  a kind  friend  of  mine 
in  London.  I think  I wiQ  enclose  Gibson’s  last 
note  to  me.  You  will  see  what  sort  of  man  he 
is.  He  has  the  simplicity  of  a child.  So  had 
Thorwaldsen,  who  surpassed  Canova,  who  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  by  French  taste,  and 
whose  general  works  I cannot  say  I like. 
Thorwaldsen’s  works  are  simple,  natural,  and 
very  fine  ; and  this  reminds  me  of  an  ovation 
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I witnessed  in  Rome.  Three  German  regiments 
passed  through  Rome  from  Naples,  and  the 
the  commanders  ordered  all  three  bands  to 
meet  before  Thorwaldsen’s  house  to  give  him 
a serenade.  Imagine  three  German  bands 
united,  playing  their  finest  music,  all  the 
officers  in  the  windows  above,  the  streets 
crammed  with  the  population  of  Rome,  the 
simple,  grand  fellow,  the  sculptor,  appearing 
amongst  the  officers,  smiling  with  delight. 
This  is,  indeed,  to  be  an  artist!  Can  you 
and  Mrs.  Davison  fancy  this  fine  old  fellow, 
with  his  massive  white  head,  playing  at  chil- 
dren’s games,  such  as  ‘ musical  magic,’  ‘ hunt  the 
ring,’  &c.  &c.,  among  a squad  of  youths  of  both 
sexes,  as  I have  really  seen  him  do  in  the  an- 
cient city  of  Rome  ? 

I am,  yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 


Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
July  19th,  1863. 

My  dear  William* — When  I awoke  out 
of  my  sleep  yesterday  morning  I could  not  help 
thinking  to  myself  how  exceedingly  kind  of  you 
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to  come  this  way  home  and  call  at  Haughton 
upon  us,  and  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany, if  even  for  so  short  a time  as  you  pro- 
posed to  yourself;  albeit  that  my  wife  and  I 
had  determined  to  lock  you  up  for  the  whole 
of  the  day,  and  send  you  off  the  next  morning. 
But  see  how  the  finest  plans  of  human  thought 
are  disappointed  or  frustrated  ! I had  no  sooner 
opened  my  eyes  than  Mrs.  Bewick  handed  me 
your  half-sheet  of  a note,  blowing  into  nothing  all 
our  fine-spun  plans,  and  leaving  me  and  my  two 
pictures,  set  for  your  examination  and  criticism, 
to  silence  and  disappointment,  till  your  high- 
ness be  pleased  to  come  and  see  us.  The 
pme-apple  pines  upon  its  plate,  the  prize-straw- 
beiries  sent  from  Richmond  Gardens  must  be 
enjoyed  by  others,  because,  forsooth,  ‘t’  railway 
doesn’t  Jit,’  and  the  object  of  our  expectation 
cannot  come.  So  my  wife,  myself,  my  pine- 
apple, and  my  pictures,  remain  like  fish  out  of 
water — as  sad,  as  gloomy,  as  sorrovdul  as  the 
picture  of  the  three  Marys  that  hangs  by  my 
side.  We  — the  two  who  can  — express  our 
sorrow  with  ‘ open  mouths ; ’ and  we  express  a 
conviction  that  no  reparation  can  be  made,  or 
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consolation  imparted,  but  by  your  coming  over 
and  bringing  -svith  you  the  magnetic  charm  that 
attracted  you  so  swiftly  back  to  Hartlepool — 
meaning  your  ‘ better  half,’  i.  e.  Mrs.  Davison, 
who,  Mrs.  Bewick  says,  must  come  for  a few 
days  for  change  of  air,  &c.,  and  must  feel  that 
she  may  do  as  she  likes  in  every  way  with  us, 
and  be  at  home  as  fully  and  as  completely  as  in 
her  owm  house. 

You  must  have  had  a high  treat  at  Tatton 
Park.  It  is  tme,  when  you  see  the  finest 
things  of  the  great  masters,  when  you  examine 
their  dexterities  of  mind  and  hand,  you  are 
tempted  to  ask  if  there  are  no  hands  in  our 
boasted  school  that  can  go  so  far  as  these  old 
fellows. 

I was  lately  at  Baby  Castle,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  such  a fine  collection  of  works  of 
art,  paintings  and  sculptm-e.  It  is  many  years 
since  I was  in  this  famed  old  stronghold  — 
famed  in  history  and  romance — and  at  that  time 
there  was  literally  nothing  of  art ; but  now 
there  is  a full  collection,  aU  of  old  masters, 
except  one  or  two  pictures — one  by  Turner,  a 
good  size,  a view  of  Baby,  with  the  pack  of 
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hounds  in  full  cry  in  front  of  the  castle.  This 
picture  reminds  me  of  the  painter  to  the  King 
of  Naples,  who  was  paid  by  the  square  yard, 
and  to  suit  his  majesty,  who  liked  a good  deal 
for  his  money,  painted  huge  skies — half  his 
large  pictures  were  skies. 

Mrs.  Bewick  joins  me  in  our  best  regards 
to  you  and  Mrs.  Davison ; and  I am,  my  dear 
Davison, 

Tom'S,  very  truly, 

William  Bewick. 


Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
Jan.  22nd,  1864. 

My  dear  Davy, — I am  quite  aware  of  the 
results  of  body  colour  in  water-colour  drawing, 
as  I used  it  extensively  in  my  cartoons  from  M. 
Angelo,  and  I hope  to  see  your  success  in  it. 
I have  seen  drawings  by  Bembrandt  when  he 
had  put  white  with  his  colours  in  the  sky. 
Allan’'  showed  me  a picture  in  the  Boyal 
Academy  exhibition,  ‘The  Broken  Fiddle,^  en- 
tii’ely  painted  with  body  colour  (water  and 
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then  varnished).  It  was  placed  on  the  right 
line,  and  was  a beautiful  picture.  We  are  still 
proposing  to  give  our  evening,  and  hope  for 
your  company  alone,  if  Mrs.  Davison  cannot 
accompany  you.  My  bad  cold  has  delayed  our 
fixing  the  event,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do 
so  soon.  Bonnington  was  Jirst-rate.  I admire 
his  feeling  and  freshness,  and  breadth  ; he  was 
very  masterly.  With  our  united  kind  regards 
to  you  and  Mrs.  Davison,  I am,  my  dear 
Davison, 

Yours  ever  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 


Haugliton  House,  near  Darlington, 
April  18th,  1864. 

My  dear  Davison, — Now  that  you  have 
sent  back  those  fine  drawings,  and  that  your 
mind  is  at  ease  and  your  time  more  at  liberty, 
I think  I may  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a 
few  lines,  to  ask  how  you  and  Mrs.  Davison  are 
after  the  fatigues  of  going  through  such  a treat 
as  Mr.  Cromek  has  afforded  you.  Did  you  get 
to  Byron  Hall  to  the  sale  ? I understand  some 
things  sold  well,  and  others  not  so  well.  I am 
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Sony  that  I was  unable  to  go,  as  I hoped  to 
have  had  a treat  in  the  pictures,  books  and 
furniture,  all  which,  I am  told,  were  of  first- 
rate  quality.  Bewick’s  birds  sold  for  ten 
guineas ; fine  impressions  are  rare,  or  rather 
early  impressions ; my  copy  I bought  from  the 
hand  of  Thomas  Bewick,  and  the  impressions 
are  fine. 

Mrs.  Cromek  seems  highly  delighted  with 
my  introduction  to  the  Misses  Bewick.  They 
have  sent  him  a desirable  autograph  of  their 
father,  and  they  remember  well  the  father  of 
Mr.  Cromek  passing  a night  with  their  family 
at  Newcastle.  They  also  have  sent  hun  four 
letters  from  his  father  to  Mr.  Bewick,  so  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  suffering  invalid  is  pleased 
with  those  ladies. 

What  a lamentable  thing  it  is  for  a man  of 
such  genius  and  power  in  the  Art  to  be  afflicted 
with  racking  pains  and  suffering,  so  that  life 
seems  a drag,  and  he  is  unable  to  realise  the 
ambition  for  distinction  to  wdiich  his  natural 
ability,  hard  study,  and  acquirements  entitle 
him  ! His  interior  of  St.  Peter’s  is  a marvellous 
piece  of  art  and  labom* ; how  it  is  all  made  out 
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and  -worked,  and  what  delicacy  and  breadth  is 
preseiwed ! how  flat  the  marble  floor  ! The 
drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  at 
Sienna  struck  me  as  quite  wonderful ; so  does 
the  chapel  at  Warwick  ; hut  there  are  so  many 
excellent  things,  that  one  is  quite  puzzled  to 
select.  With  our  united  regards  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Davison,  and  to  Ada  if  she  is  with  you, 
I am,  dear  Da-vison, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 


Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
May  22nd,  1864. 

My  dear  Da-yison, — When  the  sun  shines 
I am  idle.  Our  fiiend  Mr.  Cromek  is  now  in 
London,  in  the  heat  and  turmoil,  sweating  in 
exhibitions  or  suffocated  in  omnibuses,  fatigued 
by  walking,  and  restored  by  Turkish  baths  ! 
He  seems  disgusted  with  pre-Baphaehtism, 
and  to  get  into  the  National  Gallery  out  of 
the  Boyal  Academy  is  quite  a relief  to  his 
eyesight,  and  to  his  pictorial  sympathies  and 
tastes.  He  is  a very  amusing  writer,  and  his 
tastes  and  judgment  are  refined  and  critical. 
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I hear  that  Cattermole  and  J.  Lewis  are  now 
into  oil.  I think  it  a pity,  if  true ; but  Lewis 
painted  in  oil  before  he  went  abroad,  so  that 
he  may  be  said  to  have  returned  to  it  again. 
I suppose  they  both  wish  to  go  into  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  members  of  which,  it  appears, 
^vill  be  increased  to  fifty.  Mr.  Herbert’s  fresco 
is  making  a great  noise.  I hear  it  is  very 
fine,  but  in  what  way  has  not  been  explained 
to  me.  I suppose  the  scenic  part  of  it  is  from 
photographs,  and  it  is  a real  scene  of  the  place 
where  Moses  is  said  to  have  received  the  tables 
of  the  law.  The  crowded  host  in  the  back- 
ground, I am  told,  is  very  fine. 

The  season  is  veiy  enjoyable.  The  perfume 
of  the  laburnums  and  lilacs  coming  into  our 
bedroom,  reminds  me  of  sailing  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, opposite  the  Spanish  coast,  when  I was 
walking  the  deck  of  the  good  Columbian 
Packet.  The  breeze  brought  a strange,  bevdl- 
dering  aroma.  I snuffed  and  snuffed,  then 
asked  the  old  carpenter  if  he  smelt  a delicious 
perfume.’  ‘ Oh,  yes,  sir ; it  is  the  smell  of  the 
vintage  in  Spain,  which  is  wafted  to  us  by 
• this  fine  breeze.’  Ah  ! what  a time  of  enjoy- 
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ment  youth  is,  and  what  blessings  there  are 
in  store  for  us  if  we  only  have  the  taste  or 
perception  to  find  them  out,  and  the  gratitude 
to  acknowledge  the  gifts  of  Heaven ! As  I sit 
writing  this  short  note,  I am  surrounded  by 
such  infinite  variety  of  tint  and  colour  and 
forai  of  foliage,  that  I have  abundant  material 
for  enjoyment  in  the  wonders  contained  in  the 
small  space  before  my  own  house.  You  have 
the  fine  effects  of  the  ever- varying  sea,  always 
interesting,  always  sublime.  I am  a great 
admirer  of  a noble  tree,  its  anus  and  foliage, 
blown  by  the  wind,  giving  to  the  scene  variety 
of  foiTn,  colour,  and  graceful  movement ; so  also 
of  a field  of  ripe  com  moved  by  the  breeze. 

I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  list  of 
prices,  &c.,  of  the  Spearman  sale.  The  portrait 
of  Bewick  is  veiy  finely  painted,  and  veiy  like 
him.’“’  Bewick  was  a hearty,  fine  creature. 
When  I first  visited  him,  after  havino’  been  in 
London,  he  mvited  me  to  his  house.  The 
conversation  about  my  aspirations,  my  enthu- 

* Thomas  Bewick,  the  celebrated  wood-engraver,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Chase,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Ilaughton-le-Skerne.  By  Ramsay. 
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siasm,  &c.,  impressed  him,  as  he  had  had  feel- 
ings akin  to  mine  when  a youth  ; and  he  seized 
my  hands,  the  tears  filling  his  eyes,  and 
encouraged  me  by  squeezing  them,  and  saying 
with  the  finest  feelings,  ‘ God  bless  you ! I 
wish  you  all  the  success  yoiu-  industry  and 
genius  deserve.’  Was  not  this  very  fine  of 
the  old  hero  ? 

Mrs.  Bewick  unites  with  me  in  our  best 
regards  to  you  and  Mrs.  Davison,  and  to  Ada 
when  you  write. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 


Haugliton  House,  near  Darlington, 
Oct.  23rd,  18G4. 

My  dear  Davison, — It  is  now  so  long  since 
I have  received  a scratch  of  your  pen,  that  I 
have  forgotten  the  end  of  your  last  conversa- 
tion ; so  we  must  begin  de  novo,  and  try  new 
subjects,  if  possible,  to  hit  upon  them.  First 
of  all,  what  is  new  to  me  is  that  my  wife  and 
self  have  been  to  Leeds  for  three  weeks.  We 
had  pleasant  lodgings  on  the  side  of  a moor — 
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Woodhouse  Moor — and  we  were  quite  in  the 
country,  although  in  the  midst  of  Leeds.  What 
a fine  place  for  a breath  of  air  ! — always  wind, 
sometimes  storms.  There  the  gay  people  of 
Leeds  turn  out  at  all  times  of  day ; and  the 
women  who  have  good  ankles  are  rather  glad  to 
have  crinolines  to  show  their  undei-standings. 

We  took  a fine  sunny  day  for  Kirkstall 
Abbey,  and  were  charmed  with  it.  As  a fine 
ruin,  I think  it  is  the  most  picturesque  in 
composition  of  any  I have  ever  seen.  What 
beautiful  pictures  might  be  got  of  it ! The  east 
neighbourhood  would  be  avoided,  as  the  modern 
mills  and  manufactories  jar  with  the  sentiment 
of  indolent  monastic  life  that  impresses  you 
when  absorbed  in  the  admiration  of  the  splen- 
did architectural  ruin  before  you.  The  intel- 
ligent old  man  that  has  charge  of  the  place 
showed  us  two  or  three  beginnings  of  drawings 
by  artists  who  have  to  return  to  finish  them. 
We  missed  the  alder- tree  that  grew  near  the 
altar,  from  which  ‘ Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn’ 
so  fatally  took  a sprig,  when  the  moon  broke 
through  a cloud,  and  she  saw  two  men  carry- 
ing a dead  body.  You  know  the  story.  The 
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hat  of  one  of  them  rolling  to  her  feet,  she 
took  it  up,  and,  carrying  it  home  to  the 
‘ Star  and  Garter,’  where  she  was  waiting- 
maid,  found  in  it,  to  her  hoiTor,  the  name 
of  the  man  she  was  affianced  to.  Southey,  in 
his  famous  ballad,  makes  her  go  mad.  There 
is  before  you  still  the  famed  ruin  and  the  said 
‘ Star  and  Garter’  on  the  same  spot  where  poor 
Mary  was  fated  to  listen  to  the  traveller’s  request 
to  bring  the  sprig  of  alder  at  midnight.  You 
ffincy  you  see  her  — bright,  beautiful,  spirited, 
and  firm  of  character  — determined  not  to  be 
daunted  by  so  lonely  and  irksome  an  errand. 
The  alder  is  gone,  but  we  plucked  a sprig  of 
something  else,  to  remind  us  of  ‘ Mary  the  Maid 
of  the  Inn.’  Curiously  enough,  the  late  Edward 
Pease,  of  Darlington,  used  to  come  every  year 
to  the  ‘ Star  and  Garter’  at  Kirkstall  to  meet  a 
Leeds  gentleman,  and  these  twain  fixed  there 
and  then  the  price  of  wool  for  the  season.  The 
son  of  this  wool-merchant  told  me  himself  this 
curious  circumstance. 

The  min  is  in  a valley.  There  are  fine  old 
trees  growing  in  part  of  it.  The  river  Aire, 
only  a stone’s-throw  from  it,  ripples  past 
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the  grassy  banks,  with  boats  and  fishers,  and 
every  object  to  charm  one  who  loves  scenery. 
Then  the  river  is  backed  on  the  north  by 
wooded  banks  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  a good  account  of 
you  and  Mrs.  Davison  ; and  Mrs.  Bewick  unites 
with  me  in  our  love  to  you,  Mrs.  D.,  and  Ada. 
And  I am,  my  dear  Davison, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 
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COBRESPONDENCE  WITH  THOMAS  H.  CROMEK,  ESQ. HOMCEO- 

PATHY VORACIOUSNESS  OF  COLLECTORS  OF  AUTOGRAPHS 

haydon’s  copy  of  Reynolds’  lectures — life  and  works 

OF  BLAKE NOLLEKEN8  SMITH ROMAN  ARTISTS SKETCH 

OF  GEORGE  THOMPSON ANATOMICAL  STUDIES PORTRAIT 

OF  T.  BEWICK TERCENTENARY  OF  SHAKESPEARE MISS 

MITFORD  — NATHAN  ROBSON PROFESSOR  PEPPER LORD 

BYRON’s  LETTERS FUSELI. 


Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
Feb.  9th,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir, — I am  extremely  sorry  to 
hear  that  you  are  an  invalid.  I sympathise 
the  more  with  you  as  I have  been  myself  an 
invalid  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  have  been 
at  death’s  door  two  or  three  times.  I own  with 
gratitude  to  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
homoeopathy  : indeed  I may  say  that  I am  now 
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comparatively  well,  although  still  very  delicate 
and  easily  fatigued ; but  I can  and  do  enjoy 
everything  connected  with  my  beloved  art. 

We  had  Mr.  Davison  here  on  Friday  even- 
ing. He  brought  a portfolio  of  drawings  by 
himself  and  others,  as  well  as  a collection  of 
photographs  from  the  drawings  by  Raphael  in 
the  Louvre.  My  house  is  full  of  works  of  art, 
fine  pictures,  and  a gallery,  with  a portfolio  of 
original  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  Correggio, 
Rembrandt,  &c.  You  may  be  sure  that  we 
enjoyed  each  other’s  society  vastly.  We  had 
a large  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  some 
possessing  general  taste  for  art,  but  none  with 
the  soul  to  feel  it  like  our  friend.  He  was 
delighted  with  some  experiments  of  a chro- 
matic character  shown  by  Dr.  Malcolm.  This  is 
one  of  Davison’s  hobbies. 

I paint  a little  occasionally,  and  I am 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  characteristic 
sketch  of  the  poet  Cunningham.  You  will  see 
what  Miss  Bewick  says  of  it,  and  of  a larger 
drawing  of  the  same  gentleman.  She  sends  for 
your  acceptance  the  oiJy  autograph  (of  her 
father)  she  has ; and  I forward  her  note,  that 
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you  may  have  her  own  autograph.  It  is  Jane, 
the  elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  Thomas 
Bewick : she  has  lately  published  her  father’s 
life.  The  younger  sister  is  called  Isabella.  I 
have  photographs  of  both  of  them.  You  speak 
of  the  voraciousness  of  collectors  : it  is  true.  I 
had  no  rest  from  them  until  I was  denuded 
of  almost  every  autograph  I possessed  of  cele- 
brated people  with  whom  I have  come  in  con- 
tact. I did  manage  to  keep  one,  which  happens 
to  be  framed  and  glazed,  being  a letter  to 
myself  from  Sir  Walter  Scott : it  is  a long 
letter,  and  you  will  see  that  I could  not  part 
with  it.  I was  twice  at  Abbotsford,  and  saw 
the  great  magician  in  his  domestic  circle.  His 
conversation  was  delightful,  very  much  in  the 
Waverley  style.  The  persons  I met  there  were 
all  distinguished  for  rank  or  genius.  Besides 
this  one  autograph,  I have  others  attached  to 
drawings  of  celebrities  whom  I have  met  in 
society.  The  drawings  are  by  myself  in  chalk, 
of  the  size  of  life,  and  are  intellectually  charac- 
teristic ; and  I made  no  attempt  to  idealise. 

I am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
wish  to  send  me  your  valuable  book  of  original 
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di'awings ; and  if  you  can  risk  them  I should  like 
very  much  to  see  them,  if  you  can  put  in  some  of 
your  OAvn  doing.  Dr.  Malcolm  speaks  of  them 
so  highly  that  I feel  a great  desire  to  see  some. 
Your  idea  of  writing  ‘ your  recollections’  is  a 
good  one,  and  I have  often  thought  of  jotting 
down  anecdotes  and  memorials  of  persons  that 
have  passed  away  and  have  become  part  of  the 
history,  if  I may  so  say,  of  our  times.  Indeed  I 
have  done  something  of  the  kind,  but  it  remains 
incomplete  and  sketchy.  I am,  my  dear  sir, 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 


Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
Feb.  12th,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir, — I am  greatly  obliged  to  you 
for  the  interesting  book.  The  binding  at  once 
revived  my  Italian  reminiscences,  and  Haydon’s 
name  too,  with  other  associations  of  the  pa.st, 
filled  me  with  melancholy  interest.  When  I 
was  in  Edinburgh  in  1824  a friend  called  upon 
me  with  a book  that  he  said  I ought  to  possess. 
It  had  been  bought  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Haydon’s 
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things,  and  brought  to  Edinburgh.  Tliis  was 
‘ Reynolds’  Lectures,’  in  three  volumes,  with 
notes  and  sketches  by  the  well-known  hand. 
The  work  had  been  given  to  me  by  Haydon  as  a 
keepsake,  and  after  I had  had  it  some  time  he 
said  to  me,  ‘ Bewick,  I think  you  must  give  me 
back  the  Reynolds  that  I gave  you.’  So  I took  it 
back  to  him,  and  it  was  curious  enough  that  I 
should  be  fated  to  get  it  by  purchase  after  all, 
and  in  the  round-about  fashion  I did.  I still 
have  the  work,  and  treasure  it  as  containing  re- 
marks and  sketches  by  Haydon  in  his  younger 
days. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  man,  a great  en- 
thusiast in  art,  and  evinced  wonderful  power,  as 
in  his  ‘ Solomon’  and  ‘ Christ’s  Entry  into  J eru- 
salem  but  after  that  period  there  was  a falling 
oft'.  He  did  not  believe  that  man  ought  to 
be  influenced  by  events,  yet  it  is  curious 
that  his  career  was  completely  influenced  and 
coloured  by  external  circumstances  ; and  if  one 
believed  in  fatalism,  one  might  say  that  he  w’as 
driven  by  fate  to  the  dire  destiny  which  over- 
came him.  And  yet  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  life  appeared  to  promise  the  happiest  results. 
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He  married  for  love,  his  wife  was  beautiful,  and 
yet  his  marriage  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  his 
ruin,  for  it  was  more  than  he  could  do  to  make 
‘ both  ends  meet,’  and  petty  worries  and  daily 
cares  broke  his  strength  of  mind  and  crushed 
his  genius. 

I sincerely  sympathise  with  you  in  your 
anxiety  and  vexation  regarding  the  asper- 
sions thrown  out  in  the  Life  of  Blake.  Surely 
serious  untruths,  when  published  to  the  world, 
ought  to  be  contradicted ; the  public  ought  to  be 
set  right  if  you  are  in  a position  to  do  so  without 
much  trouble  to  yourself.  I have  not  seen  the 
Life  of  Blake.  Who  was  or  is  NoUekens  Smith  % 
There  was  Smith,  of  the  Print-room  in  the 
British  Museum — it  is  not  he  ? Is  Gilchrist  a 
Scotchman  ? I think  I have  seen  the  Life  of 
Blake  severely  criticised.  But  Blake,  although 
poetically  constituted,  was  sadly  wanting  in 
artistic  acquirement,  and  his  books  to  me  are 
unsatisfactory.  I have  fallen  upon  a note  from 
my  late  friend  Captain  Basil  Hall,  the  son  of  Sir 
James  Hall,  who  wrote  his  Travels  to  Chile, 
&c.  If  you  have  not  an  autograph  of  his,  per- 
haps you  might  like  to  add  one  to  your  coUec- 
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tion,  and  if  I meet  Math  anything  else  in  this 
M^ay  I will  take  care  to  send.it  to  you.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 

T.  H.  Cromek,  Esq. 

P.S. — The  copy  of  Reynolds  Lectures  con- 
tains notes  by  my  late  fi'iend  W.  Hazlitt,  who 
had  borrowed  it  to  write  his  essay  on  Reynolds 
in  Tlie  Edinhuryh  Review. 

Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 

Feb.  18th,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir, — I hasten  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  ascertained  that  Nollekeiis  Smith  is  the 
person  I supposed,  late  of  the  Print-room, 
British  Museum.  I remember  him  well.  He 
■was  a notorious  gossip,  and  I knew  ladies  M’ho 
used  to  go  to  the  Print-room  to  be  amused  by 
his  endless  and  amusing  tattle.  He  tvas  a great 
retailer  of  anecdote  and  scandal,  dealt  largely  in 
inuendo,  and  had  a keen  relish  for  any  story  of 
doubtful  propriety.  He  had  great  expectations 
from  NoUekens ; and  when  the  sculptor  died 
looked  to  inherit  considerable  part  of  his  wealth. 
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but,  like  many  others  who  live  upon  expectation, 
he  was  sadly  disappointed.  And  he  then  wrote 
his  Life  of  Nollekens. 

I tell  you  what  I know  of  the  character  of 
Smith,  that  you  may  not  be  annoyed  at  any- 
thing related  by  him.  Nobody  who  knows  him 
cares  for  or  believes  anything  from  Nollekens 
Smith.  If  you  get  his  Life  of  Nollekens  just  for 
your  amusement,  you  wall,  I dare  say,  see  for 
yourself  the  character  of  the  man.  It  shows  the 
spite  and  venom  of  a disappointed  man.  I am, 
my  dear  Sir,  Youi’s  very  truly, 

William  Bewick. 


Extract  from  a Letter  to  T.  II.  Cromek,  Esq. 
dated  29th  Feh.,  1864. 

You  know,  of  course,  Gibson  and  Severn? 
Did  you  know  poor  Wyatt?  — and  then  there 
were  Uwins  and  Havell  ? Both  the  latter  were 
sensitive  and  nervous.  Havell  never  could  be 
satisfied  with  his  food  ! How  he  grumbled  ! I 
used  to  laugh  at  him.  But  I took  pity  upon 
him,  he  seemed  so  miserable,  and  invited  him  to 
dine  j)rivately  with  me  at  my  lodgings.  What  a 
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cliange  came  over  him  ! — and  as  he  praised  the 
dishes  set  before  him  he  seemed  comparatively 
a happy  man.  He  used  to  compare  the  Fra- 
toria  of  Rome  with  his  style  of  living  in  India. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 

Extract  from  letter  to  T.  H.  Cromek,  Esq.,  dated 
March  1th,  1864. 

The  Roman  artists  were  a curious  ungenial 
set,  take  them  altogether.  There  was  a great 
division  between  the  Scotch  and  English,  I 
remember — but  I seemed  to  stand  very  well 
with  both.  I took  no  part  with  either,  but 
valued  each  man  for  himself,  and  always  re- 
turned civilities  or  attentions.  Gibson  used 
to  say,  ‘ That  Eastlake,  sir,  is  a curious  kind  of 
chap,  you  never  know  what  to  make  of  him.’ 
He  did  seem  to  keep  himself  aloof,  and  was 
cold  to  many  of  the  young  fellows.  But  he 
was  the  first  to  take  me  to  church,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  most  regular  attendants.  He 
had  been  disciplined  to  this  at  a public  school. 
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He  was  a hard  student,  and  talked  to  me  of 
‘ the  business  of  life.'  Beginning  life,  too,  with 
an  independence,  he  has  been  a prudent  and 
a most  fortunate  man,  and  now  is  happy 
with  a handsome  and  talented  wife.  Every- 
body liked  Wyatt,  I have  him  before  me  with 
his  guitar  and  his  peculiar  voice.  It  was  very 
nice  to  see  the  two  sculptors  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  street  so  friendly,  and  Gibson  sending 
visitors  over  to  Wyatt’s  studio,  speaking  a good 
word  of  his  talents  and  works.  I am  glad  that 
Severn  has  become  Consul  at  Home,  as  he  al- 
ways liked  to  live  there,  and  he  wdl  falfil  his 
duties  well,  and  give  great  satisfaction,  I know, 
to  visitors.  You  will  know  he  has  lost  his  wife. 
I have  not  seen  any  of  the  young  Severns. 
One  of  the  daughters  drew  or  painted  small 
portraits  very  nicely. 


Ever  yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 
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Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
March  26th,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir, — I have  this  day  sent  off 
the  case  with  the  smaller  portfolio  in  it,  and 
also  my  drawing  of  George  Thompson,  with 
the  sketch  done  in  Rome  for  a picture  which 
has  never  been  painted ; for,  as  I said  before, 
I lost  the  sketch  for  some  years,  and  when  it 
turned  up  it  was  offered  to  me,  as  a Wilkie,  for  a 
picture  I then  possessed.  I have  vT-itten  what 
you  desired  upon  both  sketch  and  draAving. 
I am  not  able  at  this  moment  to  state  when 
George  Thompson  died  ; but  I think  it  is  stated 
in  some  of  the  recent  pubhcations  connected 
with  Bums. 

As  the  Thompson  is  a chalk-drawing,  you 
will  be  obhged  to  put  it  under  glass  to  preserve 
it.  There  has  been  no  copy  taken  from  it.  The 
spot  on  the  forehead  is  quite  correct. 

I shall  be  most  happy  to  give  you  an  intro- 
duction to  my  intelligent  friend  Bonomi.  How 
his  brother,  the  architect,  would  be  dehghted 
with  your  fine  drawings  of  the  temples  and 
buildings  of  Italy  and  Greece. 

I send  you  the  autogi’aph  of  James  Hogg, 
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tlie  Ettrick  Shepherd,  friend  of  Sir  W.  Scott. 
It  is  the  original  MS,  of  one  of  his  songs — he 
gave  it  to  me  when  I visited  him  at  his  farm. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick, 

T.  H.  Cromek,  Esq. 


Extract  from  letter  to  T.  II.  Cromek,  Esq.,  dated 
March  31s^,  1864. 

The  picture  in  the  Pantheon  is  the  ‘ Lazarus  ’ 
of  Hay  don.  You  are  right  about  my  sitting 
for  the  ‘ Lazams,  which  was  all  painted  in  one 
day,  the  painter  being  arrested  thi’ee  times 
during  the  painting  of  it.  What  a day!  I 
sat  for  other  heads.  In  the  picture  of  ‘ Christ 
riding  into  Jerusalem,’  now  in  the  Academy 
of  New  York,  I sat  for  several  heads.  One  is 
very  like  what  I was  at  the  time  ; it  is  that  of  a 
person  speaking  loud  to  another,  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  noise  and  crowd.  That  other  is  John 
Keats,  the  young  poet.  Hazlitt,  Wordsworth, 
and  others,  are  introduced  into  the  same  part  of 
the  picture.  Of  course,  they  were  all  heads 
that  suited  the  painter  for  character,  and  he 
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painted  them  from  life,  giving  the  expression 
he  wished. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 


Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
April  2nd,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir, 

1 have  a finished  chalk-drawing  of  W.  S. 
Landor  done  in  Florence,  with  his  autograph 
at  bottom.  Wilkie  saw  it  in  Borne,  and  said 
in  his  quaint  way,  ‘ Like ! it  it  more  than 
like  — it  is  the  man  and  his  character.’ 

When  in  Borne  I called  upon  a friend 
one  morning  (a  Mr.  Brown,  a literary  man, 
friend  of  Severn’s),  and  a gentleman  sitting 
at  a desk,  whom  I had  never  seen  before, 
joined  our  conversation  about  trees,  their 
beauty,  character,  &c.  I was  very  much  as- 
tonished at  the  powerful  language  he  used, 
and  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  went  into  the  planting,  the  growth, 
the  proper  soil  and  situation  of  every  kind  of 
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tree,  and  its  particular  capabilities  and  uses. 
His  whole  bearing  struck  me  as  being  that  of 
no  common  man,  and  afterwards  I took  care  to 
inquire  who  he  was,  and  Mr.  Brown  told  me 
he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  ta- 
lented man  of  the  age,  and  was  the  author  of 
Iinayinary  Conversations  of  Great  Men,  &c. 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  I afterwards  made  my 
drawhig  of  him,  and  he  very  good-naturedly 
gave  me  as  many  sittings  as  I required.  He 
said,  when  speaking  of  tree-planting,  that  he  * 
had  planted  some  large  plantations  upon  an 
estate  where  he  had  built  a mansion,  and  going 
abroad,  hiid  left  his  land  in  the  tenancy  of  a 
fellow  who  destroyed  all  his  trees  and  ploughed 
up  the  land.  When  he  came  back  and  saw  the 
bare  condition  of  his  estate,  where  he  expected 
his  well-grown  plantation,  he  was  so  disgusted 
that  he  pulled  down  the  house,  sent  the  tenant 
across  the  water  (meaning  he  had  ti’ansported 
him),  quitted  England,  and  went  to  Florence, 
and  there  I had  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
him. 

The  hands  of  Haydon  are  fine  specimens 
of  chalk-drawing,  and  are  engraved  by  Thomas 
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Landseer  in  soft  ground.  It  is  to  this  Thomas 
to  whom  I propose  to  give  you  an  introduction. 
He  is  a fine,  good-hearted  fellow,  and,  like  his 
father,  very  deaf,  but  ought  to  have  been  a 
painter,  as  he  is  vigorous  and  spirited,  and 
draws  well.  Many  dra^vings  of  animals  on 
wood  are  by  his  hand.  I hope  the  next 
letter  from  you  will  give  me  a better  account 
of  you. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 


Ilaughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
April  IGtli,  1864. 

]\Iy  dear  Sir,  — It  is  curious  that  you 
should  have  gone  to  anatomical  studies  first, 
like  myself,  who  dissected  at  Sir  Charles  Bell’s 
theatre  of  anatomy  for  three  seasons  with  the 
Landseers.  We  dissected  every  part  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body,  and  made  drawings  in  red, 
black,  and  white  chalk,  the  size  of  nature. 
These  drawings  were  thought  by  the  professor 
the  finest  ever  made  from  dissection. 

• Your  dear  mother  must  have  been  a person 
of  great  energy  of  mind,  and  you  have  been 
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fortunate  in  having  her  to  encourage  your  ad- 
vancement, and  accompany  you  in  your  pro- 
gress ; and  what  a satisfaction  it  must  have 
been  to  you  to  listen  to  her  praises  of  your 
successful  labours  ! 

We  surely  take  everything,  or  nearly  so,  of 
good  or  great  from  our  mothers.  We  have  just 
been  reading  Family  Troubles,  by  Miss  Hard- 
castle  ; and  when  I perused  your  account  of 
your  early  life,  it  seemed  so  like  a part  of  this 
book  of  cross  purposes,  that  I laughed  at  the 
touches  of  nature  you  had  described. 

There  has  been  a sale  of  book  treasures, 
some  drawings  and  paintings,  and  a portrait  of 
Thomas  Bewick,  painted  by  Ramsay.  I am 
sorry  that  I could  not  attend  the  sale.  I have 
unfortunately  got  the  skin  rubbed  off  my 
left  foot,  so  that  I am  obliged  to  wear  a slipper 
just  as  if  I had  gout. 

The  portrait  of  T.  Bewick  that  I possess 
was  painted  by  Bell,  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt, 
vdth  the  hat  on,  the  light  falling  on  one  cheek 
and  the  side  of  the  nose  ; and  this,  with  the 
white  neckcloth  and  fi’dl,  is  the  only  light  in 
the  picture.  It  is  artistical,  but  not  a domestic 
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picture  by  any  means,  and  no  one  would  like  a 
family  likeness  to  be  so  treated.  But  it  is  well 
pamted,  and  I am  often  asked  if  it  is  a 
Rembrandt. 

Mrs.  Bewick  will  write  ten  thanks  for  the 
two  photographs  of  the  Misses  Cromek.  I have 
only  to  admire  them.  Mrs.  Bewick  unites  mth 
me  in  kind  regards  to  you  and  the  young  ladies, 
And  I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

William  Bewick. 


Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
April  28th,  18C4. 

My  dear  Sir, — So  you  have  seen  the  me- 
moir of  me  by  Longstaif.  I do  not  remem- 
ber what  there  is  in  it.  There  are  two  other 
memoirs  in  two  histories  of  the  County  Pala- 
tine of  Durham.  One  of  them  has  a line 
engraving  from  a painting  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy.  It  was  done  on  my  return 
from  Italy  by  a friend,  noAv  no  more.*  They 
are,  perhaps,  none  of  them  exactly  like.  Tlie 
drawing  by  Landseer  was  good,  nearly  life-size, 
but  the  engraving  wants  something.  Mrs. 

* Macarthur. 
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Bewick  has  found  an  impression  from  the 
painting,  which  she  begs  your  acceptance  of.  It 
is  well  engraved,  by  (I  think)  Brown. 

So  your  amiable  daughters  are  amused  by 
the  particulars  given  in  Longstaff.  Well,  my 
dear  Sir,  there  is  a great  deal  left  out  that 
would  have  been  probably  more  amusing  to 
young  ladies  in  the  way  of  romance  ; for,  in  the 
life  of  a young  fellow  like  myself,  there  were 
often  occasions  for  strange  vicissitudes,  both 
connected  with  art  and  other  matters.  The 
‘ ups  and  downs  of  life  ’ — all  the  vagaries  of  a 
chequered  existence  — hopes,  ambitions,  suc- 
cesses, and  disappointments — hard  work  and 
anxieties — the  ‘ fight  ’ to  get  through  the  bogs 
and  quicksands  in  the  road  of  life  — reality 
would  be  as  romantic  as  a well-plotted  romance, 
if  we  had  only  the  skill  to  set  it  down. 

We  have  been  busy  for  the  last  few  days 
with  our  tercentenaiy  of  Shakespeare.  We 
gave  a lecture  with  music,  recitations,  &c.  The 
first  lecturer  in  the  North  was  invited  by  me 
to  come,  and  being  an  old  friend,  he  consented, 
and  recited  beautifully.  He  was  our  guest. 
He  lectured  here  on  Saturday  and  stayed  over 
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Sunday.  His  name  is  Grant.  He  is  a friend  of 
Mulready,  Tom  Taylor,  &c.  ; is  a poet,  and 
author  of  the  historical  romance  of  Rufus,  or 
the  Red  King.  He  is  also  an  artist,  teacher  of 
drawing,  professor  of  elocution,  and  connected 
with  the  press. 

I was  present  at  a stylish  Quaker  wedding 
the  other  day.  The  chapel  was  crammed  full, 
and  outside  in  the  street  the  crowds  were  kept 
back  by  policemen.  Tell  your  daughters  there 
were  eight  bridesmaids,  all  in  the  fullest  fashion 
of  the  day ; in  wliite,  with  blue  flowers  or 
feathers  to  theii’  bonnets. 

The  bride  was  elegantly  dressed ; she  could 
not  have  been  more  so  at  Hanover  Square.  The 
ceremony  was  most  solemn  and  serious.  There 
was  an  address  by  an  elder  — (I  sat  with  hun 
on  the  same  form  at  school)  — dreary  pauses  — 
silence ! The  bridegroom,  a handsome  fellow, 
rose  from  his  seat,  took  the  bride  by  one  hand, 
and  said  in  a distmct  voice  that  he  ‘ took 
friend  Maria  Jane  for  his  wife,’  &c.  &c.  The 
same  words  were  repeated  by  the  young  lady, 
the  proper  distinction  of  course  being  made  ; 
then  a long  pause  of  silence,  and  a tedious. 
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gloomy  prayer  by  another  elder,  followed  again 
by  a pause  ; and  finally  the  agreement  on  parch- 
ment was  read  aloud,  and  signed  by  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  any  other  friends.  The 
affair  lasted  two  hours. 

The  portrait  of  Thomas  Bewick  that  I men- 
tioned to  you  was  for  sale  at  a gentleman’s 
house  near  Durham,  and  has  been  bought  by 
the  rector  of  this  parish.  It  is  a fine  portrait, 
size  of  life,  painted  by  James  Bamsay  for  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Bewick,  of  the  name  of  Scruton, 
of  Durham.  Had  I been  able  to  go  to  the  sale, 
the  picture  would  no  doubt  have  been  mine. 
With  our  united  best  regards  to  you  and  your 
daughters,  I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  very  tmly, 

W.  Bewick. 

• 

P.S.  — I have  a vivid  recollection  of  Miss 
Llitford  and  her  father,  but  I have  no  drawing 
of  her.  Haydon  made  a beautiful  drawing  of 
her.  She  had  fine  eyes,  a very  happy  face,  and 
beautiful  expression.  I thought  her  very  pretty, 
full  of  sph’it  and  genius.  She  was  fond  of  her 
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father,  who  spoke  with  a Northumbrian  accent, 
and  had  a boisterous,  hearty  laugh.  He  ran 
through  two  fortunes.  After  he  had  spent  the 
first,  he  was  walkincr  in  London  with  his 
daughter,  and  they  stopped  at  the  shop-window 
of  an  agent  for  the  state  lottery.  She  thought 
she  shoidd  like  to  try  her  luck.  It  was  on  her 
birthday.  So  the  father  bought  her  a ticket, 
and  she  chose  the  number.  The  ticket  turned 
out  a prize  of  10,000^.  Could  you  think  it 
possible  that  the  father  could  or  would  run 
through  all  this  ? But  so  it  was.  He  spent  all 
she  had,  and  was  then  dependent  upon  her 
genius  and  labours  for  bread  and  butter. 

To  see  her  genial  goodness  and  affection  for 
her  father,  after  aU  the  mishaps  he  had  occa- 
sioned her,  made  one’s  heart  ache,  and  kindled 
an  almost  enthusiastic  admiration  of  her  filial 
love  and  devotion. 

I have  no  drawing  of  Turner.  The  last 
time  I saw  him  was  at  the  Boyal  Academy 
dinner.  I was  talking  with  Shee,  and  he  came 
up  smiling,  and  held  out  his  right  hand  — the 
hand  that  has  astonished  all  lovers  of  the 
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brush  ! I have  seen  him  paint  (in  oil).  What 
a slobbery  palette!  what  brushes! — what  poverty 
of  colours ! 


Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
May  5th,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir, — Your  photograph  has  come 
home  from  the  frame-maker,  and  is  hung  under 
one  of  Mr.  Tom  Landseer,  and  opposite  one  of 
Thackeray. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  that  you  are  so 
much  better,  and  sincerely  hope  you  will  be 
well  enough  to  start  for  London  on  Monday ; 
but  don’t  huny  yourself.  Should  you  not  feel 
quite  up  to  the  mark  on  Monday  morning,  bet- 
ter wait  a day  or  two  longer  at  home  than 
hurry  away  to  strange  lodgings.  Do  the  Misses 
Cromek  go  with  you  ? You  will  hardly  be  com- 
fortable without  them. 

It  is  very  curious  that  there  should  be  two 
portraits  of  Thomas  Bewick  in  the  market 
at  the  same  time.  I should  have  liked  to 
see  the  one  you  speak  of  Miss  Bewick  will 
tell  me  if  there  was  a portrait  painted  of  her 
father  by  Baeburn.  I never  heard  of  his  having 
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clone  one.  But  I saw  a very  fine  one  by  Nichol- 
son at  Edinburgh,  and  I have  an  impression 
that  Lord  Bavensworth  bought  it  after  Nichol- 
son’s  death. 

I wish  you  would  describe  the  picture  at 
Wakefield — size,  dress,  and  if  there  is  any  in- 
scription upon  it  at  back  or  front,  or  date.  A 
slight  sketch  in  a letter  will  enable  me  to  judge 
if  it  is  intended  for  Bewick. 

In  the  first  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  I 
saw  there  was  a portrait  of  Bewick.  It  was  No. 
1 in  the  catalogue,  and  painted,  I think,  by 
Ramsay.  He  was  dressed  in  a brown  coat. 

The  Misses  Bewick  have  a small,  highly- 
finished  picture  by  Good,  of  Bewick.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  portrait,  with  his  peculiar  light 
and  shade,  — the  lights  crossing,  — that  is,  a 
bright  light  on  one  side  of  the  face,  and  another 
light,  inferior,  on  the  other  side. 

You  quite  surprise  me  with  regard  to  the 
Water  Colour  Society.  I should  have  thought 
members  had  priority  of  place. 

I have  had  to-day  a visit  from  the  mother  of 
the  Quaker  bride  I mentioned  in  my  last  letter. 
She  brought  another  lady  from  the  south,  a 
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great  admirer  of  art,  &c.  But  it  rained,  and 
the  fine  horses  in  the  carriage  could  not  be  kept 
in  the  raui  long  enough  for  them  to  see  all  I 
had  to  show  them.  They  are  both  fine  women, 
and  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion.  Quaker- 
ism is  creeping  out  fast,  both  with  men  and 
women. 

When  I first  drew  from  the  Elgin  IMarbles 
at  the  British  Museum,  there  came  to  me  from 
Darhngton  a Quaker  gentleman,  without  but- 
tons to  his  coat — which  was  of  the  old  cut  and 
colour — hat  of  broad  brim,  and  shoes  with  silver 
buckles.  He  was  mild,  smiling,  and  innocent- 
looking. His  name  was  Nathan  Robson  ; and 
I attended  him  over  the  establishment  without 
my  hat.  I was  then  in  appearance  what  you 
see  in  Landseer’s  drawing  of  me.  The  contrast 
between  us  was  remarkable  enough.  This  was 
the  last  appearance  of  the  William  Penn  style 
of  Quakers ; and  I have  no  doubt  the  Misses 
Cromek  would  have  been  amused  to  see  youth 
and  age  so  strangely  represented.  I only  re- 
member that  people  stared  veiy  much  at  us 
both.  I had  my  port-crayon  in  my  hand,  hav- 
ing just  left  my  drawing  of  the  large  group  of 
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the  ‘ Fates,’  or  the  full-sized  dramng  that  I 
made  for  Goethe,  the  German  poet. 

The  anticipated  visit  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
must  be  delightful  to  you,  and  I sincerely  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  treat. — With  our 
united  kind  regards,  I am. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 


Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
Aug.  22nd,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir, — Both  Mrs.  Bewick  and  my- 
self are  extremely  sorry  to  learn  of  your  sad 
sufferings,  and  very  much  disappointed  that 
medical  skill  does  not  relieve  you. 

Davison  has  been  from  home,  but  he  has 
no  cause  of  complaint  against  me,  as  I wrote 
to  him  last,  although  it  is  some  time  ago,  and 
I wait  in  expectation  of  some  kind  of  reply. 
At  the  same  time,  our  intimacy  is  of  such  long 
standing,  and  we  have  so  many  tastes  in  common, 
that  if  I had  anything  to  interest  him  I would 
not  wait  for  his  reply,  but  write  immediately ; 
and  indeed  I will  now  do  so  to  remind  him  that 
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I am  still  alive.  He  is  a nice  fellow,  and  clever, 
and  Mrs.  Davison  is  also  a great  favourite 
with  us. 

We  were  invited  to  meet  the  celebrated 
Professor  Pepper,  of  ‘ Ghost  ’ notoriety,  and  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institution.  I found  him  a 
very  pleasant,  joyous,  and  gentlemanly  person, 
and  his  lady  very  handsome  and  ladylike.  As 
I live  in  the  midst  of  Quakers,  he  told  us  that 
he  lectured  at  Stoke  Newington  to  a Quaker’s 
establishment  of  young  ladies,  and  after  the 
lecture  they  came  to  him  with,  a set  of  difficult 
scientific  questions,  which  he  answered  in  the 
best  way  he  could  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
After  all  was  over  the  young  ladies  came  for- 
ward, and  each  shook  him  by  the  hand,  saying, 
No.  1,  ‘ Fare-thee-well ; ’ No.  2,  ‘ Fare-thee- 
well ; ’ No.  3,  ‘ Fare-thee-well  ; ’ and  so  on 
through  the  whole  of  the  establishment.  I 
observed  that  the  last  young  lady  might  have 
varied  her  good  wishes  by  adding,  ‘ And  if  for 
ever,  fare-thee-well.’ 

• My  friend,  with  whom  the  Professor  is  stay- 
ing, lives  some  eight  miles  from  here,  and  the 
day  being  fine  we  enjoyed  the  drive  very  much, 
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and  arrived  at  home  at  10  p.m.  The  dinner  was 
a champagne  one,  and  the  grapes  at  dessert  were 
excellent ; I never  tasted  finer,  and  they  were 
grown  in  the  vinery  behind  the  house.  These 
was  a kind  of  grape  of  a flesh-colour,  which  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  tasted  or  seen  before, 
and  which  was  delicious.  Our  host  is  a sufferer 
like  yourself,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  with 
me  to  see  his  garden,  flowers,  &c.  We  were 
boys  together.  He  has  a taste  for  art,  and  his 
dining-room  is  decorated  with  his  own  paint- 
ings— copies.  He  is  now  failing  in  health,  but 
we  had  some  pleasant  recollections  of  early  days. 
Plis  accomplished  daughter  vTote  to  me  that, 
as  her  papa  was  so  unwell,  she  was  sure  a chat 
with  me  woidd  do  him  good.  He  did  rally, 
seemed  in  good  spirits,  and  we  had  a merry 
day,  with  a good  deal  of  laughter,  in  which  the 
learned  Professor  joined  most  heartily,  oblivious 
of  his  ‘ Ghost.’ 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  I have  -written  all 
sorts  of  nonsense  with  the  view  of  amusing  you, 
but  fear  that  in  your  torments  my  gossip  may 
be  tiresome,  if  not  annoying,  to  you.  As  soon 
as  my  photograph  is  ready  I will  forward  it  to 
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you.  From  what  I have  seen  of  it,  it  looks  ten 
years  older  than  I really  am,  and  this  no  one 
likes. 

I wish  I could  get  a cast  of  the  bust  by 
Gibson — profile — which  is  a fine  work  of  art. 

With  our  united  kind  regards  to  you  and 
your  dear  daughter, 

I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  Bewick. 


Haughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
Sept.  20th,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir, — I hasten  to  return  you  the 
interesting  photographs  of  your  two  old  and 
valued  friends.  They  are  both  intellectual,  and 
both  appear  characteristic  of  tnily  English 
gentlemen,  of  the  good  old  school.  As  you  ob- 
serve, I should  not  have  recognised  them,  for 
time  has  changed  both;  but  it  has  improved 
them,  as  their  leading  trait  is  goodness,  which 
in  young  men  is  not  generally  so  predominant 
as  to  be  remarkable.  I should  like  to  see  what 
manner  of  man  Mr.  Ralph  has  turned  out,  as  he 
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was  a handsome  boy,  but  a mischievous,  hanun- 
scanim  fellow. 

I do  not  remember  to  have  met  the  author 
of  Ilcijji  Baba.  As  you  are  a water-colour  hero, 
I will  tell  you  of  a singular  character  that  was 
to  be  seen  at  Mrs.  Chenies — a young  Gennan 
water-colour  ai-tist.  He  was  rather  tall,  thin, 
and  worn,  a shred  of  a man,  as  ugly  as  sin,  with 
a voice  like  a trombone,  and  a noble  genius.  It 
was  curious  to  see  so  precious  a shrine  in  so  rude 
and  coarse  a temple,  and  it  was  delightful  to 
observe  Mrs.  Chenie — refined,  elegant,  and  fresh 
— paying  her  gracious  attentions  to  this  uncut 
diamond.  Her  sweet  and  musical  voice,  and  her 
delightful  smile,  u-radiating  her  features,  made 
her  such  a striking  contrast  to  her  guest  that  I 
have  never  forgotten  either  the  lady  or  the  ex- 
traordinary water-colour  painter,  or  his  works, 
but  his  name  I really  quite  forget.  Then  there 
was  an  amiable  Italian,  with  his  guitar  and  sky- 
blue  ribbon,  and  pimpled,  crimson  face.  These 
were  shining  lights  in  the  elegant  crowd  at  Mrs. 
Chenie  8 delightful  evenings  in  Rome.  I tliink 
I met  Mrs.  Chenie  at  dinner  at  Lady  West- 
moreland’s. There  was  my  Lord  Seymour  and 
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other  gentlemen,  and  Eastlake — no  ladies.  I 
was  unfortunate  in  being  called  to  take  the 
bottom  of  the  table  to  carve  roast  beef,  but 
everybody  was  too  refined  to  partake  of  it.  I 
have  not  half  described  the  German  water-colour 
painter.  His  works  were  landscapes,  grand  and 
noble  in  character. 

Is  it  Mrs.  E.  Chenie  that  draws  so  beau- 
tifully ? How  enviable  it  is  to  be  so  gifted, 
and  to  possess  so  many  resources  of  happi- 
ness ! 

With  our  united  kind  regards  to  you  and 
your  daughters,  I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  tnily, 

William  Bewick. 


Hanghton  House,  near  Darlington, 
Nov.  5th,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir, — I hope  by  this  time  you 
will  have  returned  and  be  quietly  settled  at 
home,  and  that  you  have  had  no  renewal  of 
your  troubles.  The  weather  has  been  for  some 
time  wet  and  cold  and  storniy,  and  I thought 
that  you  would  hardly  be  able  to  leave  Rich- 
mond, as  you  intended. 
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Speaking  of  Lord  Byron  and  his  daughter, 
Ada  Lovelace,  Dr.  Malcolm  showed  me  some 
of  her  letters,  and  said  he  had  a few  left.  I 
thought  of  you,  and  begged  him,  if  they  con- 
tained nothing  of  a private  natm'e,  to  spare  one 
for  you.  Last  night  he  brought  me  one  of  her 
notes  to  him,  and  as  it  mentions  Miss  Mar- 
tineau’s  cow  and  mesmerism,  it  is  interesting.  I 
should  have  liked  it  better  if  her  name  had  been 
in  full,  but  we  must  be  thankful  for  what  we 
can  get.  Should  you  not  possess  her  autograph, 
I trust  you  will  prize  her  note  as  that  of  a lady 
of  great  intellectual  gifts,  and,  as  it  appears,  of 
singular  spirit  and  independence  of  mind  and 
grasp  of  thought.  I have  read  some  other 
letters  of  hers,  in  which  her  originality,  I may 
say  singularity  of  expression  and  humorous 
jollity,  reminds  one  of  her  noble  father  and  his 
extraordinary  genius.  Surely,  my  dear  Sir,  we 
live  in  a wonderful  age.  The  age  of  Elizabeth 
was  splendid  for  a galaxy  of  brilliant  men  of 
genius,  and  perhaps  the  present  century  may 
rank  in  after-times  ^vith  any  age  for  remarkable 
talent  in  certain  lines,  especially  for  inventive 
genius. 
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'NVitli  our  united  best  regards  to  you  and 
your  amiable  daughters,  I am,  my  dear  Sir, 
Yours  truly, 

WiLLiAAi  Bewick. 

T.  H.  Cromek,  Esq. 

Haugliton  House,  near  Darlington, 
Nov.  28th,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir,— I asked  for  the  paragraph 
about  young  Stothard  for  you,  and  by  consent 
I send  it,  to  place  with  your  other  scraps  about 
the  family. 

Mrs.  Bewick  is  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  copy  of  the  beautiful  lines  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Charles  Stothard.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  of  the  sad  end  of  the  sons  of  so  gifted  a 
man  as  the  father.  Old  Mr.  Stothard  was 
librarian  when  I was  a student  drawing  at  the 
Koyal  Academy,  and  well  do  I remember  the 
fii-st  time  I saw  him  in  the  hbrary.  He  had  a 
large  volume  before  him,  and  he  looked  over  his 
spectacles  at  me  with  a steadfast  gaze  for 
a long  time.  As  I was  bashful,  this  quite  dis- 
concerted me,  and  I blushed  up  to  the  ears  ; 
but  his  expression  was  so  kind,  and  his  smile 
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SO  paternal,  that  I was  soon  reassured.  I have 
often  wondered,  however,  why  he  gazed  so  long, 
and  what  could  be  passing  in  his  mind.  I felt  a 
great  desire  to  speak  to  him,  and  to  know 
something  of  him.  I felt  sure  he  would  teach 
me  something.  I was  then  eager  for  knowledge, 
and  anxious  to  improve.  Nothing  would  have 
been  lost  upon  me,  if  he  had  only  given  me  a 
little  encouragement.  Perhaps  he  was  equally 
modest,  as  I had  no  letter  of  introduction  to 
him.  I came  more  in  contact  with  that  strange 
but  learned  character,  Fuseli,  the  ‘ keeper,’ 
whose  extraordinaiy  language  astonished  and 
rather  alarmed  a raw  country  lad,  as  I was  at 
that  time — so  sensitive  that  I blushed  at  my 
o^vn  name.  Imagine  my  horror  when  a white- 
headed  old  gentleman  spoke  to  me  in  language 
bordering  upon  obscenity,  or  swore  like  a trooper. 
It  was  curious  in  so  little  a man,  with  his  odd 
figure  and  foreign  accent.  His  peculiarities  and 
his  sayings  were  so  odd,  that  more  curious  anec- 
dotes were  reported  of  him  than  of  any  other 
person  of  the  time. 

I am  glad  you  continue  to  improve,  and  that 
you  have  finished  your  drawing  of  Rome  to 
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your  satisfaction.  I sliaU  be  glad  to  know  what 
is  your  next  subject.  Mrs.  Bewick  unites  with 
me  in  kind  regards,  and  I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 


T.  H.  Cromek,  Esq. 


Bowbnrn,  near  Ferry  Hill,  at  J.  G.  Quelcli,  Esq. 

March  2.oth,  18C5. 

My  dear  Sir,— We  arrived  here  yesterday, 
and  I am  glad  to  say  Mm.  Bewick  has  borne  the 
journey  very  well,  though  somewhat  fatigued. 

We  had  the  better  day  for  the  journey,  as 
there  is  now  a storm  of  snow  and  wind  that 
would  have  prevented  our  risking  the  chance  of 
getting  cold.  As  it  is,  I have  a bad  cold  in  my 
head,  and  last  night  I indulged  in  a good  stout 
glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water  before  going  to 

bed. 

It  appears  that  Thomas  Bewick,  from  great 
liability  to  cold  in  the  head,  kept  his  hat  on 
whenever  he  could,  and  Miss  Bewick  tells  me 
they  made  him  a velvet  cap,  which  he  wore 
when  at  home.  The  portrait  I have  of  him, 
painted  by  William  Bell,  has  his  hat  on. 

Whilst  I was  looking  at  a full-length  pho- 
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tograph  exhibited  in  a street  at  Newcastle, 
two  workmen  were  looking  at  it  at  the  same 
time.  I asked  one  of  them  who  it  was  intended 
for  ? They  both  looked  at  me  contemptuously, 
not  to  know  the  great  Newcastle  Bewick ; and 
one  of  them  answered  loudly,  ‘ Bewick.'  I said, 
‘ Is  it  Thomas  Bewick,  the  celebrated  engraver  ?' 
The  man  called  out,  ‘Aye,’  in  the  Newcastle 
dialect.  You  should  have  seen  how  simple  and 
innocent  I looked,  as  if  I had  never  heard  the 
name  of  Bewick  in  my  life  before.  I told  the 
Misses  Bewick  this,  and  they  enjoyed  the  joke 
vastly.  Miss  Bewick  gave  me  Thomas  Bewick’s 
walking-stick  ; it  is  a blackthorn,  full  of  knobs, 
with  a silver  hoop,  upon  which  he  engraved  his 
name  and  the  date  ; above  that  is  a horn  of 
some  animal  foiming  the  gib.  It  is  just  as  he 
used  it  the  last  time,  with  all  the  dirt  upon  the 
ferule,  and  Miss  Bewick  says  he  never  had 
any  other  stick.  In  the  full-length  picture  he 
has  it  in  his  right  hand.  Of  course  I bought 
the  photograph. 

I am  sitting  in  a room  at  my  sister’s,  with  a 
large  original  Cuyp.  In  the  picture  cattle  are 
in  the  bright  glow  of  warm  sun-light,  whilst 
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outside  the  house  is  a large  stretch  of  landscape 
covered  with  snow,  the  air  stormy,  cold,  and 
windy. 

I should  like  to  possess  a photograph  of  your 
di-awing  of  the  library,  even  if  it  is  not  satis- 
factory to  you.  With  our  kind  regards,  I am, 
my  dear  Sii', 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  Bewick. 


Ilaughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
March  8th,  1866. 

My  dear  Sir, — In  the  midst  of  this  fearful 
snow-storm  one  naturally  asks  every  day,  ‘ I 
wonder  how  Mr.  Cromek  is  V And  I write  to 
ask  the  question,  trusting  that  he  bears  up 
wonderfully  against  it,  and  comforts  himself  by 
nursing  a good  coal  fire,  rubbing  his  hands 
together,  and  cheering  himself  and  those  young 
ladies  of  his  who  nurse  him  and  are  so  fond  of 
him.  Formerly,  in  the  time  of  Mortimer  and 
ISIorland,  they  would  have  shut  the  window- 
shutters  and  got  in  some  bosom  friend,  and 
with  the  gin-bottle  and  pipe  turned  day  into 
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night,  and  forgotten  the  storm  in  hot  gin  and 
water,  or  steeped  their  forgetfulness  in  the 
fumes  of  the  weed,  singing  that  good  old  moral 
song,  ‘ Tobacco  is  an  Indian  weed,’  &c. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  neither  you  nor  I can 
take  to  the  gin-bottle  for  consolation.  We 
hug  our  maladies,  and  try  with  the  doctors  to 
be  resuscitated  and  made  well  again,  and  look 
upon  this  beautiful  earth  with  the  admiration 
that  God  has  endowed  us  with  the  power  to  feel. 
You  see  what  a stir  has  been  made  by  the  death 
of  our  old  friend  Gibson.  Imagine,  as  you  can, 
the  man  Gibson  being  aware  of  a file  of  soldiers 
firing  into  his  grave,  over  the  Emperor’s  graceful 
presentation  lying  on  his  coffin  ! 

I will  enclose  some  papers  to  the  credit  of 
the  sculptor,  which  your  young  ladies  can  put 
into  their  scrap-books.  They  are  written  by 
one  who  knew  Gibson  personally,  and  is^  a 
great  admirer  of  his  genius  and  worth. 

I have  not  heard  lately  of  our  friend  Davison, 
but  hope  he  is  going  on  well ; nor  have  I heard 
from  Miss  Bewick. 

Poor  Harvey ! Have  you  seen  what  the 
Illustrated  Xeivs  says  about  him  ? The  writer 
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appears  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  Harvey’s 
‘Associates.’  I could  put  him  right,  but  do  not 
think  it  worth  while.  The  writer,  no  doubt, 
thought  it  better  that  his  memory  should  be 
embalmed  in  the  society  of  Sir  This  and  Sir 
That,  rather  than  speak  the  truth,  and  make 
him  associate  with  plain  Thomas,  or  Charles,  or 
William,  who  were  the  real  friends  and  compan- 
ions of  this  clever  and  prolific  man  of  genius. 

Ml’S.  Bewick  joins  me  in  wishes,  and  hopes 
that  you  are  going  on  well,  and  that  your 
daughters  are  all  quite  well. 

And  I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

William  Bewick. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


CLOSE  OF  Bewick’s  careek  — his  reputation  as  an  artist — 

HIS  TASTE  FOR  LITERATURE POLITICAL  VIEWS ADVICE 

TO  A YOUNO  FRIEND HIS  ARTISTIC  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  NORTH 

OF  ENGLAND OCCUPATION  OF  HIS  DECLINING  YEARS HIS 

DEATH. 

We  now  draw  towards  the  close  of  a life  which 
was  full  of  vicissitudes.  From  the  period  when 
he  left  Darlington,  almost  a fugitive,  Bemck 
had  experienced  many  varieties  of  fortune,  and 
had  at  last  raised  himself  to  a respectable  posi- 
tion as  an  artist.  The  man  who  had  acquired 
the  friendship  of  Scott,  Hazlitt,  Wordsworth, 
and  others  of  the  more  remarkable  men  of  his 
day,  as  well  as  that  of  many  members  of  his  own 
profession  belonging  to  different  parties  or  cote- 
ries, must  have  possessed  talents  of  a superior 
order — must  have  been  endowed  with  virtues 
which  recommended  him  as  a friend. 


CLOSE  OF  Bewick’s  career.  25.5 

After  his  return  to  the  North,  Bewick,  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  preceding  correspondence, 
still  continued  to  practise  his  profession.  Al- 
though in  his  early  youth  he  had  expressed 
something  like  aversion  to  portrait-painting,  he 
found  it  necessary,  after  his  return  to  Darling- 
ton, to  give  way  to  the  wishes  of  his  numerous 
friends  and  patrons  who  were  anxious  to  have 
their  likeness  taken  by  his  hand.  Darhngton 
and  the  suiTOunding  countiy  includes  a district 
inhabited  by  numerous  w^ealthy  Quakers,  coun- 
try gentlemen,  and  retired  men  of  business,  and 
there  was  scarcely  one  of  these  who  did  not 
desire  to  have  his  portrait  taken  by  one  who, 
they  considered,  had,  by  his  career,  done  honour 
to  the  North  of  England.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  was  kept  in  constant  employment ; and 
the  works  of  this  nature  by  his  ready  pencil 
may  be  counted  by  the  hundred.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  he  confined  himself 
entirely  to  portrait-painting.  As  long  as  his 
health  lasted  he  took  pleasure  in  the  produc- 
tion of  historical  and  fancy  pictures  ; and  in  the 
mansions  of  many  gentlemen  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  may  be 
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seen  paintings  which  do  honour  to  his  taste  and 
genius. 

No  artist  can  be  expected  to  pass  through 
life  without  experiencing  to  some  extent  the 
jealousy  of  rival  artists  or  of  carping  critics. 
The  claims  of  Mr.  Bewick  to  any  high  rank  as 
a painter  have  more  than  once  been  assailed  ; 
but  without  venturing  to  assert  his  right  to  one 
of  the  highest  niches  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  we 
are  justified  in  asserting  that  the  artist  who  re- 
ceived so  many  testimonies  of  approval,  not  only 
from  the  public,  but  also  from  brothers  of  the 
brush,  must  have  possessed  more  than  ordinary 

talent.  It  was  no  light  gratification  to  an  artist 

«• 

to  receive  the  approbation  of  so  thorough  a 
judge  of  art  as  the  poet  Goethe,  who,  through 
the  German  Consul,  commissioned  Bewick  to 
execute  for  him  a large  cartoon  of  some  of  the 
figures  in  the  Elgin  Marbles,  that  the  Gemian 
men  of  taste  might  obtain  some  idea  of  these 
sculptures.  The  poet  was  highly  pleased  with 
the  work,  and  stated  that  his  sovereign,  to 
whom  he  had  presented  it,  had  ordered  it  to  be 
placed  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  would 
be  pleased  to  know  when  the  artist  should  visit 
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his  kingdom,  that  attention  might  be  paid  to 
him.  In  company  with  his  friends  the  Land- 
seers, he  made  full-sized  copies  from  Raphael’s 
Cartoons,  which  were  publicly  exhibited  with 
great  success.  A head  pamted  by  Bewick  at 
Darlington  was  mistaken,  both  by  Wilkie  and 
Calcott,  for  a Murillo.  He  also  made  copies  of 
Rembrandt  which  few  could  distinguish  from 

O 

the  original.  ‘ The  Kyloe  Heifer,’  which  he 
painted  for  Mr.  Hilton  Middleton,  of  Archdeacon 
Newton  (‘High-priced  Hilton’),  was  engraved  by 
Turner,  A.R.A.  His  picture  of ‘Jacob  meeting 
Rachel,’  which  was  exhibited  in  London  and 
Darlington,  was  specially  admired  by  many  men 
of  taste  and  genius,  particularly  by  Haydon  ; 
and  the  figure  of  Rachel  presented  one  of 
those  evanescent  expressions  belonging  to  un- 
ripened innocence  so  difficult  to  portray,  and 
which  bore  out  Keats’  opinion  that  ‘ Bewick 
would  do  some  of  the  tenderest  things  in  art.’ 
After  continuing  to  exercise  his  profession 
for  some  time  in  the  North,  Bewick,  who  had 
amassed  a sufficient  fortune  for  his  modest 
wants,  detennined  to  retire  from  its  active 
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pursuits.  The  interest  which  he  ever  after- 
wards took  in  art  proceeded  solely  from  the 
pure  and  lofty  pleasure  with  which  it  inspired 
him.  In  his  house  at  Haughton-le-Skerne,  he 
had  a gallery  of  paintings  which  was  deemed 
worthy  of  a visit  by  all  artists  and  amateurs 
whose  footsteps  led  them  in  that  direction.  It 
was  at  all  times  a pleasure  to  him  to  exhibit 
his  treasures ; and  his  eye  still  flashed  with 
true  artistic  fire  when  he  descanted  on  their 
beauties  of  conception  and  execution.  His  cor- 
respondence, as  we  have  seen  in  his  letters  to 
Messrs.  Davison  and  Cromek,  bore  veiy  much 
upon  artistic  subjects ; and  with  the  friends 
whom  he  collected  round  his  fireside  it  was  his 
delight  equally  to  expatiate  upon  the  subject 
which  so  completely  occupied  his  mind,  to 
recall  his  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and  to 
amuse  and  delight  all  who  listened  to  him  by 
his  anecdotes  of  his  old  friends  Wilkie,  Hay  don, 
and  Hazlitt. 

Bewick  also  continued  in  his  last,  as  in  his 
earliest  days,  to  cultivate  the  predilection  for 
literature  and  literary  men  which  had  all  along 
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been  so  marked  a feature  in  his  character. 
He  was  naturally  proud  of  the  intimacy  which 
he  had  enjoyed  with  Keats,  Hazlitt,  and 
Wordsworth,  not  to  speak  of  the  attentions 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  James  Hogg  had 
lavished  upon  him ; and  these  reminiscences 
were  not  without  their  influence  in  giving  a 
certain  literary  bent  to  his  mind.  The  interest 
with  which  he  remembered  the  distinguished 
literary  men  of  an  era  that  was  fast  passing 
away  led  him  to  hail  the  advent  of  new  essay- 
ists, poets,  and  novelists.  The  works  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  afforded  him  great  de- 
light, and  the  comic  spirit  and  poetic  pictures 
of  the  one  filled  him  with  no  less  admiration 
than  the  deep  knowledge  of  human  life  and 
the  heart  of  man  displayed  by  the  other. 
Though  Bewick,  on  the  whole,  paid  com- 
paratively little  attention  to  political  matters, 
he  was  in  his  heart  a true  Conservative.  The 
character  of  his  mind — his  love  of  ancient  art 
— led  him  to  be  a laudator  temporis  acti.  A 
friend  of  the  artist’s  writes,  ‘ Durmg  the  years 
1846-7,  I had  several  opportunities  of  seeing 
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and  couversino-  with  Mr.  Bewick.  I was  then 

O 

but  a youth,  in  my  “ teens,”  somewhat  ardent 
and  enthusiastic,  and  having  a firm  belief  in 
the  “ rights  of  man  ” as  set  forth  in  the  People’s 
Chnrter.  Mr.  Bewick  was  a Conservative,  and 
in  the  kindliest  manner  combated  my  arguments 
in  a way  that  produced  a powerful  impression 
on  my  mind.  I had  been  attending  meetings 
where  the  wildest  schemes  had  been  discussed, 
and  plans  for  a revolutionaiy  movement  pro- 
})osed,  which  fortunately  were  never  attempted 
to  be  realised.  Under  these  influences  I be- 
came imbued  with  red-hot  Bepublican  ideas, 
and  firmly  believed  that  all  monarchs  ought 
to  be  sent  about  their  business  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Mr.  Bewick,  however,  from  time  to 
time,  kindly  reasoned  with  me,  and  explained 
how  property  had  riglits  as  well  as  people, — 
tliat  if  all  were  on  an  equality  to-day,  there 
would  be  a change  to-morrow, — that  reforms, 
to  be  lasting,  must  be,  like  the  *oak,  of  slow 
growth — and  that  the  wild  theories  of  the 
Chartists  were  utterly  impracticable  in  the 
then  state  of  society.  Although  my  notions 
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of  “ liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality,”  were  great 
favourites  with  me,  the  kind  words  and  logical 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Bewick  tended  greatly  to 
lessen  my  enthusiasm  for  them.’ 

Such  was  Bewick’s  life  and  character,  as 
represented  chiefly  in  his  own  reminiscences, 
llis  latter  years  were  almost  entirely  im event- 
ful, no  incident  of  importance  inteiTupting  the 
placid  tenor  of  his  way.  Though  he  reached 
the  period  which  is  commonly  considered  the 
allotted  span  of  man’s  life,  he  was  generally 
free  from  suffering,  and  on  the  whole  enjoyed 
good  health ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  re- 
markable assiduity  he  had  displayed  when  a 
student  of  art,  working  from  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  till  late  at  night,  may  have  en- 
tailed some  consequences  which  would  prove 
to  him  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  never 
violated  ^with  impunity. 

Mr.  Bewick  died  at  Haughton  House,  on 
the  8th  of  June,  1866,  leaving  a widow,  but 
no  issue.  He  was  buried  in  a channing  spot 
in  the  well-wooded  ground  which  had  been 
recently  restored  to  the  churchyard  of  Haugh- 
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ton  ; and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  those  who  knew  him  best  was  testified  by 
the  regret  and  sorrow  of  many  who  took  part 
in  that  last  ceremony. 


I’lIE  END. 
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